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Zo-Ophilism 


NTI-VIVISECTIONISTS are incurable in 
their stupidity and their ostrich-like dis- 
regard for facts. They never cease in their 
inane hostility to Pasteur and Lister and in 
their kindergarten rejection of the germ theory 
of disease. A certain Dr. Hodge has been in- 
dulging in an extraordinary diatribe, which 
entirely ignores the absolute demonstrations of 
Reed, Lazear, and others in Havana, the work 
of Gorgas at Panama, the diagnosis of malaria 
by finding the parasite of Laveran, the diagnosis 
of typhoid by finding its germ, the value of the 
anti-typhoid inoculations in our army in Texas, 
and all the rest of the rapid contemporary 
progress. His letter is published with obvious 
sympathy by a magazine devoted to the cause 
of zo-ophilism. He is one of those few doctors 
who have forgotten nothing but also have learned 
nothing. A physician, he well represents the 
extremely small number in his profession who 
are stupid enough to block the path of progress. 


The Cincinnati Election 


HE principles at stake in Cincinnati in the 

November election are very much like those 
at stake in New York. Henry T. Hunt is the 
leader against the old Cox machine. He is 
running on a modern, intelligent platform, and 
he has a record which shows he is very excep- 
tionally qualified to bring city government in 
this country up to the standard it ought to reach. 
Opposed to him is a machine which is the Tam- 
many Hall of Ohio. We can hardly believe 
that the citizens of Cincinnati will fail to give 
Mayor Hunt an overwhelming victory. 

If ever a Mayor of Cincinnati deserved re- 
election, Mr. Hunt does. He has shown cour- 
age and judgment in equal parts. He settled 
a particularly difficult street-railway strike in 
ten days. When there was a strike among the 
ice-men during the heated spell, he obtained 
the authority of the Board of Health to seize and 
operate the ice plant. Regarding tenement 
houses, disorderly elements, schools, loan sharks 
and other aspects of general social problems, 
he has not only been very progressive and well 
informed, but he has been wonderfully successful 
in action. The candidate running against him 
is a judge who unsuccessfully endeavored by the 
use of the injunction to thwart some of the 
Mayor’s work. Mr. Hunt is not afraid of any- 
thing. He has even attacked the smoke nui- 


sance, which, in Cincinnati, means a great deal. 
He is brave and a wise executive and Cincinnati 
needs him. 








| 


Regulation and Ruination 


| 
| EPRESENTATIVE GLASS made a good 
point against the bankers who have been 
fighting the Currency Bill, and their political 
allies, by quoting, in his opening speech in favor 
of the bill, from the opinions of the notable 
Senators of another generation concerning the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Bill. Senator 
Hoar said that it would be “destructive to great 
business interests”; Senator Aldrich, that it 
would “demoralize the whole commerce of the 
country”; Senator Platt of Connecticut, that it 
would “ruthlessly demoralize business”; Sen- 
ator Leland Stanford, that it would be “most 
disastrous to the various business interests of 
the country”; and Senator Joseph E. Brown of 
| Georgia, that it would “seriously cripple the 
| great railroad interests of the country and de- 
stroy the property invested in by hundreds of 
thousands of people.” The National Republican, 
of Washington, said: “It is fair to suppose that 
Congress did not intend to wreck railways, ruin 
communities, destroy private property, impover- 
| ish whole sections of the country, give foreign 
traders the advantage over home ones, discrim- 
inate over one port in favor of another, advance 
the interests of the Canadian Railways, or reén- 
act the Civil Rights Bill, yet it did all these 
things when it passed the bill entitled ‘A Bill to 
Regulate Commerce.’”” Mr. Glass might have 
quoted from Dickens’ “‘Hard Times,” to show 
how often the millers of Coketown had been 
*ruined.”” Ruined when inspectors insisted that 
they should not chop up so many people, ruined 
when it was suggested that the child-workers 
should be sent to school, ruined when it was 
hinted that there ought to be less smoke. And 
their final threat was, that, rather than submit 
to another regulation they “would pitch their 
property into the Atlantic.” 
| Four years from now, if Congress proposes 
| to amend the Glass-Owen Act, our bankers who 
| are now predicting all sorts of dire results will 
protest that the Act as it stands is an admirable 
one and should not be tampered with. 





Tariffs and Panics 


PANIC is a state of mind. It has been the 
somewhat ungracious task of the high-pro- 

| tection Senators to prophesy that a financial 
_ panic will follow the enactment of the Tariff 
| Bill. Senator Sutherland, of Utah, like one of 
| Milton’s characters whom we shall not name, 
skilled “to make the worse appear the better 
reason”’ based his prophecy on the old allegation 

| that the panic of 1893 was due to the Wilson Bill. 
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The logic books declare that post hoc, propter 
hoc is an unsafe method of reasoning. But this 
is a case of ante hoc, propter hoc—the panic was 
the result of the law which followed it more than 
a year afterwards. Senator Hoke Smith, who 
was a member of Cleveland’s Cabinet, and there- 
fore spoke with the authority of experience, 
made a masterly reply to this shelf-worn con- 
tention. He showed that the lowering of tariff 
rates in 1846 was followed by abounding pros- 
perity, that the panics of 1873 and 1907 occurred 
when high tariffs were in force, and that the 
panic of 1893 came upon the country under the 
McKinley tariff, which by prohibitive duties 
reduced the revenue fifty millions a year, while 
appropriations had been increased a hundred 
millions annually. He quoted from Secretary 
of the Treasury Foster, who stated in December, 
1892, that heavy deficit in revenue was impending 
and that the whole machinery of government 
was imperilled, and showed that Harrison turned 
the government over to Cleveland with less than 
a million dollars above the traditional gold re- 
serve of a hundred millions, and with only 
twenty-five millions of available cash in the 
Treasury. Today, the Treasury contains 
$1,250,000,000, in gold, and is able to lend 
a hundred millions for moving the crops. 
Conditions began to improve with the repeal 
of the Silver Purchase Act. The prophet 
of evil, just now, is neither a philosopher nor 
a patriot. 


Montesquieu Again 


[‘ is refreshing to see a Democratic Senator 
questioning Montesquieu’s infallibility. Sen- 
ry . 
ator Thomas of Colorado is one of the new 
Senators who has come to the front rank in his 
first session of Congress. He made a notable 
speech during the tariff debate in defence of 
President Wilson’s exertion of his powerful in- 


| fluence in the modifications of the Tariff Bill and 


for its passage. Senator Thomas said: “I 


| believe thoroughly in the alliance of the executive 
| bel th ghly the all f tl t 


with the legislative authority. Montesquieu’s 


_ theory of the division and coérdination of powers, 
_ has, I think, no place in government beyond the 


~ tion,’ and in that he may have been right. 





United States of America. He based it upon the 
assumption that such was the government of 
England, a fallacy which Burke immediately 
exposed. The latter declared that these powers 
could not be wholly separated and he was right. 
He also said that if separated they would be 
productive of what he termed ‘hideous corrup- 
I do 
not pretend to say whether he was or not, but 
I am confident that if the heads of our depart- 
ments were Members of the House and entitled 
to seats in that body, with power to initiate and 
direct the course of legislation, the great 


than it is at present. And our democracy 
has distinctly gained from what are called 


velt and Wilson, which, in my judgment, 
have been entirely within the range of their 
constitutional prerogatives, and wholly con- 
sistent with the demands of an_ enlightened 
public opinion.” 


Now let us listen to Senator Cummins: ‘“‘Its 











cause of democracy would be better served | 


the legislative activities of Presidents Roose- | 





author is now the most powerful man in the 
world., His word is law to more members of 
Congress than ever before listened to the word 


of an executive . . . for whom I have person- 
ally the highest esteem and of whom, as much as 
I criticize what he is doing and his interference 
with the legislative branch of government, I am 
glad to beable to say that I believe he is, from 
his point of view, trying to serve the American 
people. His name is Woodrow Wilson.” 

Cummins is undoubtedly a man of great 
ability and unswerving integrity. He grew 
indignant at the aspersion upon the honor of the 
Senate when the President made his remarks 
about the powerful lobby that was attempting 
to poison the springs of public sentiment, and 
was doubtless the most surprised member of the 
investigating committee when the facts came out. 

We think he is needlessly troubled by the 
assumption that the Senate and the House have 
abdicated all their powers and made the White 
House supreme. We used to hear that Governor 
Cummins had some influence with the legislature 
of Iowa. 


An Inverted Sign-Post 


HE thought is sometimes suggested that, 
in spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
the presiding genius of the New York Sun must 
be in favor of social and political reforms, only 
it has learned that the best way to secure them 
is-for it to oppose them. It may have been for 
this reason that the Sun fought Cleveland in the 
days of Dana, and Roosevelt in the days of 
Laffan, as today it opposes Woodrow Wilson and 
all that he stands for in national affairs and sides 
with Tammany in municipal contests. It was 
a brilliant paper in former days and people read 
it for other reasons than that they agreed with its 
policies. But now that it is not even smart, and 
has lost the power to amuse, how shall those who 
once enjoyed it know how to vote, if they no 
longer note the way it points so as to take the 
opposite course? 


The Children’s Bureau 


HE Southern Sociological Congress which 

recently met in Atlanta adopted only one 
resolution, which “heartily endorses the work of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau and earnestly 
petitions the Congress of the United States to 
grant this Bureau adequate appropriations for 
the task assigned, of investigating and reporting 
upon all the facts relating to children and child- 
life in this Republic.” The present annual ap- 
propriation of about $30,000 does seem rather 
insignificant for this task. The Bureau, under 
the direction of the only woman who is chief of a 
Federal Bureau, Miss Julia Lathrop, has already 
justified its existence in the publication of the 
monograph on the care of babies and its agitation 
for birth registration so that every child may 
have a birthday record; and incidentally has 
given one illustration of the need of women 
in public life. It is hoped that Uncle Sam’s 
association with Aunt Julia will help to human- 
ize the old fellow and open up his purse in the 
effort to give better care to some twenty mil- 


lion children. } 
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A Prudent Prophet 


ENATOR SMOOT was careful to cast an 
anchor to windward in his predictions of 
calamity sure to follow the lowering of tariff 
duties. Not discerning any cloud on the finan- 
cial sky now, even so large as a man’s hand, he 
declared that with prices high all over the world 
and workers employed, we should be able for a 
while to stand the competition of foreign goods, 
but whenever these conditions changed we should 
be flooded with cheap foreign wares while our fac- 
tories would close, and so forth and so forth. The 
Senator has put himself in position to say “I told 
you so,” whenever trouble comes. 


Unileceiiiien 








ENATOR TILLMAN got into hot water not | 


long ago by inserting in the Congressional | 


Record an article, which he had not read, attack- 


ing woman suffrage but also containing a dia- | 


tribe against “Northern women” in general, 
which was written by a Dr. Bledsoe who has 
been a long time dead. Why should the Senator 
now cumber the Record with the letter of a man 
so ignorant as to assert that “last year, 500,000 
people—undesirables—-were dumped on_ our 
shores?” As for the number, the records of the 
Immigration Bureau are public, and as to all 
being undesirables, does not the Senator rather 
invite comparison to the desirables, all of “pure 





troops retained Chattanooga, with its mountain 
passes, North, West and South. It was General 
Thomas, the “Rock of Chickamauga,” who saved 
the Union Army from disastrous rout. English 
General Wolseley ranks Thomas as the third great 
soldier developed by the Civil War, Lee coming 
first in his estimation and Jackson second, and all 
three were Virginians. The natioh owes a peculiar 
debt of gratitude to the quarter of a million sol- 
diers from Southern States who regarded the 
Nation rather than the State as the Fatherland. 


Soldiers in the Senate 


ITH Gettysburg and Chickamauga and 

the other great battles of ’63 fifty years 
agone, there are still eleven soldiers of the Civil 
War in the United States Senate. On the Union 
side were Bardley, du Pont, Goff, Nelson, War- 
ren and Works, and on the Confederate, Bacon, 
Bankhead, Catron, Martin and Thornton. Catron 
is the first Republican Confederate since the days 
of General Mahone of Virginia, to attain a seat in 
the Senate, and his Republican colleague from 
New Mexico, Senator Fall, is the son of a Con- 


| federate soldier and was one of the Rough Riders 


Anglo-Saxon stock,” of South Carolina, who used | 


to desire Tillman and now desire Blease? 


Era of Good Feeling 


HE welcome extended the Grand Army of 
the Republic by Chattanooga, where it met 

in September, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Battle of Chickamauga, was not to be dis- 
tinguished from the hospitality the same South- 
ern city showed to the Confederate veterans who 


held their reunion there last spring. One inci- | 


dent, unfortunate in some respects, served only 
to reveal the spirit of fraternity between the 
soldiers of the two armies. Colonel Hanson of 
Forsythe Post, Toledo, Ohio, invited the Forrest 
Camp of Confederate Veterans, under Colonel L. 
T. Dickinson, their Commander, to march in the 
G. A. R. parade, and the old Confederates put on 
their grey uniforms and made ready to fall in 
line, when there came an emphatic reminder of 


General Order No. 10, which read that ‘‘ Women | 


and civilians are prohibited from participating in 
the parade,” and the invitation had to be with- 
drawn. 
ing any resentment, said: “‘ We regretted the in- 
cident very much, but I believe our comrades, 
especially those in the Forsythe Post, were even 
more distressed. The boys in blue are with us 
and for us and we are with and for them. We 
are tendering an invitation to visit our camp to- 
morrow night.” However, several Confederates 
were captured from among the cheering crowds 


in the Spanish War. Five of these old soldiers 
have recently come to the Senate, so there may be 
others yet to come. Bradley relates that at the 
age of fourteen he ran away from home twice and 
joined the Union army but “on account of youth- 
fulness” was taken by his father from the army on 
each occasion. Fortunately, none of these soldier 
Senators is a waver of the bloody shirt, and it is 
hoped that with the departure of Senator Heyburn 
we have seen the last of that article of apparel. 


Kicking Long Ago 


F in this autumn weather the strenuous game 
of the colleges seems altogether out of propor- 
tion in the general scheme of disorder, reflect 
that this is no new thing. For in the Kuei¢chi- 
tien-lu you shall read of that most human of em- 


_perors of the Han dynasty who, one hundred 


Colonel Dickinson, instead of manifest- | 


that lined the sidewalks and made to march any- | 


way. 
did not regard each other as “civilians” then. 

It was a Union or a Confederate victory ac- 
cording to the taste and fancy of the historian. 
The Confederates held the field of battle, the Union 


« 





The soldiers on either side at Chickamauga 


. 


vears before the Christian era, “made football 
his chief occupation so that literary studies fell 
into disrepute.”” When tousle-headed youths in 
padded jerseys divert more than their just share 
of attention from impeachment, murder, and the 
social evil remember Hsi Tsung, that magnificent 
sportsman, who two thousand years ago put to 
death his prime minister for daring to butt into 
the game with trivial matters of State. Of that 
modern time, so long ago, it is also written that 





the people came in great numbers to the football | 
grounds where “the ball flew across like the | 


moon.” Just as it is now, victory then was glori- 
ous, defeat bitter. For while the winners, their 
foreheads bound with flowers, broke training with 
fruit and wine and “rich gifts of brocade,” from 
a neighboring compound rose the sound of 
mighty lashings where the captain of the losing 
side was being publicly flogged. So in these crisp 
afternoons, in key with the changing seasons, it 
is an age-old motif that now dominates the sym- 
phony of sport. Staccato notes of baseballs meet- 
ing bats grow momently crescendo before they fade 
into a sonorous prelude of wood winds appropriate 
to the falling leaves and a football booms into 
the major with the note of a big bassoon. 
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Y acquaintance with Mr. Bryan began in 1892. 
M Mr. Bryan was then about thirty-two years of 
age. His powerful figure was well proportioned. 
His singularly handsome features bore a strong resem- 
blance to those of the late Samuel J. Randall of Penn- 
sylvania. The likeness was indeed so marked that I at 
once referred to it, asking if others had noticed it. He 
said that it had been observed by those who had known 
Mr. Randall in his younger days, that he had never seen 
Mr. Randall, but felt much flattered by the resemblance. 
There was, however, one great dissimilarity between 
them. Mr. Randall, though a strong and impressive 
debater, had a somewhat harsh and raucous voice 
especially in its upper registers; while Mr. Bryan, with 
the possible exception of Wendell Phillips and the late 
Justice Brewer, has, as a public speaker, the most 
beautiful voice to which I have ever listened. 


HE silver question, as it was popularly called, was 
then an active and persistent issue. It appealed 
with special force to the masses and particularly to those 
of the West. Mr. Bryan had given it much study and was 
even then its enthusiastic advocate. We discussed it, 
but in somewhat academic fashion on that occasion, 
yet enough to convince me that in him it had a sup- 
porter whose ardor would soon transform him into one 
of its foremost apostles. I do not suppose that Mr. 
Bryan retains any memory of that short and somewhat 
hurried interview, but it is indelibly stamped upon my 
own. His youth, his earnestness, and his wonderfully 
attractive personality made a lasting impression upon me; 
and I felt that if his constituency appreciating his worth 
would continue him in Congress, he would undoubtedly 
become one of its most useful and powerful members. 

I did not see him again until the National Demo- 
cratic Convention met at Chicago in July. He was 
there as a visitor, the leaders of his party in Nebraska 
having denied him a place on the delegation because they 
disapproved of his radical demands for silver. But they 
could not keep him away from the Convention where he 
6 


Bryan of the Nineties 


By C. S. THOMAS 


United States Senator from Colorado 






met and mingled with delegates, extended the circle 
of his rapidly growing acquaintance and inspired many 
of them with the zeal of his own convictions. 

Mr. Bryan was re-elected to the Fifty-third Con- 
gress by a narrow majority. He was one of its most 
conspicuous members. It was called into special ses- 
sion by Mr. Cleveland in August, 1893, to repeal the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman silver law. Needless 
to say he resisted its unconditional repeal with all his 
might. Long before the end of that Congress he had 
become a national figure. He did not attempt to succeed 
himself, and so his legislative record closed with four 
years of service. During that period Mr. Bryan had 
visited many parts of the country addressing audiences 
upon current issues, coming into contact with the 
people and extending his acquaintance with 
men and women everywhere. With the end 
of his congressional service he devoted himself 
almost wholly to this sort of political evan- 
gelism; so that before the next two years had passed 
he had visited and addressed audiences in every accessi- 
ble portion of the country. 


T was during this period that I came to know him in- 
timately: although I never dreamed until the spring of 
1896 that he was an aspirant for immediate Presidential 
honors. I knew in a general way that he had lofty 
ideals and ambitions, and hoped in time to attain 
them. But he had never said a word in public or in 
private remotely suggestive of an intention to compete 
for the nomination of 1896. Moreover, his whole en- 
vironment negatived the realization of such a purpose 
had he entertained it. But such was nevertheless the 
fact as I learned very abruptly and very soon afterwards. 
The masses of the Democratic party always advo- 
cated bimetallism. Their faith in the gold and silver 
money of the Constitution was so strong that the 
assaults of their own administration upon it, only seemed 
to intensify their devotion to it. This Mr. Bryan knew. 
He was therefore able to make it a test of party faith in 
1896, against the uncompromising opposition of nearly 
one-half of its members, backed by the authority of 
President Cleveland’s administration. He formulated 
the silver plank which in the spring of that year was 
adopted by nearly every State delegate convention in the 
country, and which was afterward incorporated without 
any change into the national platform of that year. 


HE Colorado Convention was called for April 15. 
Four or five days before it met, I received a letter 
from Mr. Bryan enclosing a draft of his plank, and urging 
its literal adoption; which was done. Two days later I 
received a letter from him, bearing date the sixteenth, 
which I have treasured ever since; at first because of the 
audacity of its announcement, and afterward because 
of its historic value. In that letter, after expressing his 
pleasure over the insertion of his plank into our platform, 
he said: ‘‘I don’t suppose your delegation is committed 
to any candidate. If we succeed in getting a sixteen- 
to-one plank in Chicago, our delegation may present my 
name. Whether it goes further than a compliment will 
depend upon the feeling of other states. I am not 
saying this to the public but write you in confidence. 
The State would instruct for me, but I prefer to be a 
delegate so that I can help to secure the right kind of a 
platform. I think I can be more useful as a worker 
than I could as an ornament.” 


READ this missive, and then I read it again, to 
be sure that I correctly comprehended its contents. 
I then laid it down, and wondered whether I would ever 
again encounter such an exhibition of superlative assur- 
ance. Here was a young man barely thirty-six years of 
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age, living ina comparatively unimportant Republican 
State west of the Mississippi River, audaciously announc- 
ing his probable candidacy for the Presidential nomination 
of the national Democracy. The very seriousness of the 
suggestion emphasized its absurdity. I had never sus- 
pected such a situation and hence was at a loss just how 
to meet it. I did not want to encourage the notion, 
but on the other hand I was equally reluctant to say 
anything in disparagement of it. A third reading of 
the letter made me realize that neither my counsel nor 
support had been solicited; and that relieved me from 
all embarrassment. So I laid it aside as an unanswered 
curiosity. 

Mr. Bryan’s delegation to Chicago was contested, 
and the National Committee, of which I was a mem- 
ber, was charged with the duty of determining which 
delegation should go upon the preliminary roll. This 
was a matter of grave importance, since its decision might 
determine the fate of the silver issue. A small majority 
of the Committee with the Chairman, Mr. Harrity, were 
gold standard men, Mr. Tobias Castor, the Nebraska 
member and a member of the contesting delegation, being 
_ one of them. An extended hearing was given, and when 
the roll was called Mr. Castor was permitted over my 
objection to vote for his delegation. -The decision was 
against Mr. Bryan who was thus excluded from taking 
part in the exciting controversy over the preliminary 
organization in which the silver men were finally vic- 
torious. But the credentials committee made short 
work of Mr. Bryan’s opponents. Upon its report his 
delegation was seated and he took his place upon the 
resolutions committee to which I had been assigned by 
my delegation. 


N interesting story could be told of that committee’s 

conferences. Many of its members were eminent 
men nearly all of whom have passed away. I recall the 
names of Senators Hill, Vilas, Jones, George, Turpie, 
White, and Governors Altgeld and Russell. Its ma- 
jority formulated and presented to the Convention 
the famous platform of that year. Needless to say 
that Mr. Bryan was largely instrumental in_ its 
construction. 

The minority of the committee under the leadership of 
the late Senator David B. Hill of New York withdrew 
and formulated a report of its own. Hill, Vilas and 
ex-Governor Russell of Massachusetts were selected to 
present it to the Convention. Shortly before the two 
reports were submitted Mr. Bryan said to me that he 
desired very much to close the debate in the majority 
report, and requested me to make the fact known to 
Senator Jones of Arkansas, the Chairman. This I did 
promptly. Senator Jones was equally prompt in making 
the designation, and pursuant to this arrangement Mr. 
Bryan made that historic speech which carried the 
Convention away and gave him his first nomination 
for the presidency. 

The debate was opened for the majority by Senator 
Tillman, who was followed by Senator Hill for the 
minority report. Then came Jones and Russell, each of 
whom spoke briefly. Senator Vilas closed the discussion 
for the minority. His argument was most able and 
scholarly, but his voice soon broke under the strain; after 
which the audience, naturally hostile, treated him with 
scant courtesy. 

I was seated with Mr. Bryan on the floor of the Con- 
vention when Vilas began. Later, one of his colleagues 
brought to Mr. Bryan a huge sandwich and a cup of 
coffee, both of which he vigorously attacked. I ven- 
tured a suggestion to him relative to one of Mr. Hill’s 
arguments. He said he was thoroughly prepared; that 
he should reply neither to Hill nor to Vilas; that 
he would speak to the Convention for the platform, as 
though nothing had been urged against it; that the time 
for argument had passed, and the time for action had 
arrived. As soon as he finished his sandwich he arose 
and proceeded to the platform, taking his seat to the 
right of the Chairman, Senator White of California. Ten 


minutes later he was on his feet, with twenty thousand 
people hanging on his every word. 


(‘THE effect upon the vast audience that heard it, of 

that marvelous speech, has been so frequently de- 
scribed that all are familiar with the story. I shall not 
dwell upon it. The enthusiasm was spontaneous, over- 
whelming, and long continued. After the hysteria had 
somewhat subsided and a semblance of returning reason 
became manifest, I gradually foreed my way through the 
disorderly mass of delegates to the Nebraska section 
whither Mr. Bryan had returned as soon as his speech had 
ended. He sat in his seat with a face as white as chalk 
and streaming with perspiration. A cordon of Nebraska 
delegates massed between him and a _ howling crowd. 
When he saw me he reached out, grasped my hand and 
drew me toward him, saying, “‘ Well, I think everybody 
will admit now that this is a silver convention.” I re- 
plied that he had made it unanimous. Then for the first 
time I referred to his letter of April sixteenth. ‘ Yes,” 
he said, ““my name will be presented to the convention 
and I shall be nominated. Ina few minutes I shall go to 
my hotel and stay there. I shall not return to the con- 
vention.” I expressed grave doubt as to such a result, 
which greatly surprised him. He asked why there could 
be any doubt about it. I referred to the misfortune at 
Cincinnati, of Blaine, who would have been nominated 
had the balloting begun soon after Ingersoll’s nomi- 
nating speech. But the convention adjourned to the 
next day, and the golden opportunity was gone. I said 
that history might repeat itself here, for all candidates 
would now make common cause against him with time 
as their ally. 

“No,” he said, “I shall receive the nomination. It is 
as certain as any human event can be.” In the afternoon 
of the next day, he was acclaimed as the Democratic 
nominee. 

Before the day closed I saw him at his hotel. He 
had a modest apartment at the Clifton on Monroe 
Street opposite the Palmer House. The lobby and pas- 
sageways were crowded with people eager to get a glimpse 
of him, and making it extremely difficult to gain access to 
his floor. The badge of a National Committeeman was 
finally effective, however, and I was admitted. In the 
room were Senators Jones, Cockrell, and White. As I 
passed through the door, his face broadened into a grin 
and he said “Are you still a doubting Thomas?”’ I readily 
acknowledged that my faith was now as firm as the 
mountains. 


HILE there, we discussed ways and means for tne 
ensuing campaign. We had to make a_ poor 
man’s fight with all the wealth of the nation against us. 
We would have to depend upon scanty and uncertain 
contributions from the country at large and upon volun- 
teers in the field. I felt that I could pledge some sub- 
stantial assistance from my State and said so. Similar 
assurances from other mining States were given. The 
conference was brief, and at its close Mr. Bryan said: 
“Gentlemen, it is of course understood that as much as we 
need money for our expenses we promise nothing beyond 
the platform. That is our pledge, and our only induce- 
ment.” And I know that the meager campaign fund of 
that year came from the pockets of men whose devotion 
to the party program and whose faith in the integrity of 
its leadership had all the fervor of a religious enthusiasm. 
It was pitifully inadequate for the campaign demands, 
but it was capably and efficiently administered. The 
Democratic vote of 1896 was the largest in its history, 
Mr. Bryan was overcome by the sinister influence of the 
most enormous corruption fund ever placed at the dis- 
posal of a campaign committee; and when we reflect that 
a change of 25,000 votes would have elected him, we are 
able to estimate the hold which Bryan and his platform 
had upon the hearts and consciences of his countrymen. 
His defeat was a personal triumph; for it entrenched him 
the more securely in the confidence and the affection of 
the masses of his party. 











as IM SULLIVAN lies thirteen days in the morgue.” 
That is news. It’s news about the newspapers. 
It shows that they don’t “cover” the morgue 
any more. It shows that they don’t “cover” mystery, 
crime or human interest stories the way they did in 
the “good old days.” What do they “cover”? I 
think myself that it shows they don’t “cover.” 

“Big Tim” was the best beloved Tammany leader 
of the lower East Side; a state senator, a congress- 
man, and a millionaire. He was old and ill, but his face 
and figure were known to more people and more news- 
paper men than any other man’s in New York. Be- 
cause of the weakening of his mind, he was kept under the 
watch of guards in a country place in the Bronx. One 
night he escaped. The guards and his relatives did not 
report to the papers that he was missing for some four or 
five days, so the newspapers did not know it for some 
four or five days. 


N my day as a news editor “we” would not have to be 

told. Tim was killed the night he escaped. He was 
struck near Pelham by a train which stopped and went 
back, and the train-men reported the accident to the 
police, who took charge of the body for the coroner and 
reported to headquarters, with a description of the un- 
known man. The newspapers have access to such police 
reports; to the coroner’s reports; and to the morgue. 
When I was a police reporter some one or more of the 
‘“*headquarters bunch” would have gone out on that 
report. If we hadn’t, the reporters who covered 
the coroner’s office would have inquired into the 
case. If they hadn’t, the reporters who covered the 
morgue would have looked at the body. -And_ that 
would have been all that was necessary. That is all 
that was necessary in this case. “A policeman hap- 
pened to look,” the newspapers report, and he recognized 
those well-known features. 


] UT until the policeman happened to look at him, 

Big Tim lay there, first in one morgue, then in a 
second, then in a third, for thirteen days. And, mean- 
while, the papers had been told. What did they do 
then? What would “we” have done in the good old 
days? We would have sent a reporter to the morgue; 
not a star man; the star would have been put on the 
search and he would have been told to look for accidents 
around Pelham. Any reporter who knew Big Tim per- 
sonally would have been good enough to go to the morgue. 
And he would not have got the “scoop” that lay there 
for over a week in these degenerate days. He would 
have dashed into the morgue almost at the same mo- 
ment with reporters from every paper in town. 

What did the up-to-date news editors do? They 
reported what the relatives told them: that Big Tim 
was missing. They “hit it up” for days, which shows 
that they still are willing to print a mystery story, 
if anybody will kindly tell them one. They will gladly 
report even the old-fashioned news. They reported all 
that they were told by the police, relatives, friends and 
guards of the search for Big Tim. They simply don’t 
like themselves to “cover” anything. They will take 
news given them even from the morgue. As one of them 
naively, honestly, but shamelessly reported, when the 
“policeman who happened to look at the body, recog- 
nized Tim” (from his pictures), he “‘ran and told the re- 
porters.”’ Then they ran and told us the news, the news 
about Tim, and the news about themselves—that Tim 
Sullivan had lain thirteen days in three morgues while 
the police, his friends and—not the newspapers, had been 
looking for him. I am not complaining of this; I’m 
only laughing at it. I like that line of news: “the po- 
liceman ran and told the reporters.” 

Will Irwin, after his study of the newspapers all 
over the country, said that he couldn’t help won- 
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Why Not Be Interesting? 


By LINCOLN STEFFENS 






dering what had become of those old-fashioned re- 
porters who went personally to the scenes of news, saw 
things with their own eyes and painted them so that we, 
the readers and the editors, saw the pictures; wonderful 
pictures; such as we get now-a-days only in the moving- 
picture shows. There were so many of these reporters 
and they “covered,” actually “covered” so much of the 
daily news that the newspaper reader had a sense of see- 
ing the world go round. Now-a-days we only hear it. 
Irwin said that he found, in all his search, but one such 
reporter left; an old chap on some Southern paper. 
“Where are the rest gone?”’ he asked. 


I KNOW where they have gone. They have all gone 

to the telephone to let some layman tell them some 
news which they will telephone to the office where some 
desk-man will write it third-hand for me to read fourth- 
hand and blind-eyed. ‘“‘ The desk,’’ which used to be 
a few copy-readers, has grown in the last few years, and 
instead of merely editing the reporters’ copy, the many 
desk-men write a lot of it. The reporter is a messenger; 
he doesn’t have to be able to see and to write; and he, 
therefore, often can’t. That’sonechange. The second is 
like unto it. The city news bureau, which is a common 
news-gathering service akin to the Associated Press, has 
grown along with the desk. It collects the news system- 
atically for the newspapers. In brief, the profession of 
going and seeing and showing the events of the day, has 
been organized and reduced to a business, like the rest 
of journalism. 

It will be called a change for the better—“ progress”’, 
an “improvement”. But the question I would like 
to ask is, “What are they giving us—by telephone? 
Are we getting the new-fashioned news which the 
old-fashioned journalism never saw or heard of—I 
mean the news you can’t see with the eye and pic- 
ture with a pencil: the news in ideas? Harper’s 
WEEKLY has been “running” a good example of it in 
Honoré Willsie articles on “Mr. Lane and the Public 
Domain’’. She shows how the new Secretary of the 
Interior is working in the new spirit of this new admin- 
istration. And it is so simple, so “undignified,” so 
human and so democratic that it shocks the old spirit 
which is the gist of all that we all are fighting in this 
country. 

“T rode up home on a street car,” Mr. Lane told the 
reporter. “A government man caught me at it, and 
remonstrated all the way up. It seems that a Cab- 
inet man must subscribe to the caste system or be accused 
of playing politics.” 

This is a trivial example of a big thing: the New Free- 
dom which President Wilson is putting into all his legis- 
lation and all his policies. It’s the big news of the day. 
But the newspapers don’t report it; they don’t even 
hear it over the telephone;—not with understanding. 
Their reports and their comments on Bryan’s lecturing 
shows that they are with the government man on the 
back platform of the street car, remonstrating with Sec- 
retary Lane for being there. They aren’t “covering” 
Lane, so they don’t know about him, but they have been 
told about Bryan, and so they are writing him up—on 
“the Desk.’ The Secretary himself has noted and ex- 
claimed that the reporters seem never to have “covered” 
a Chautauqua entertainment. I have. 


HE Chautauqua and the Lecture Lyceums repre- 

sent the New Freedom that President Wilson rep- 
resents. They are one of the chief sources of that spirit; 
they made both Wilson and Bryan possible. They are 
great seasonal gatherings of the common people for rest, 
for fun, for common thinking. And more effective 
thinking has been done there than in all the editorial 
rooms of all the newspapers put together. And more 
“news” is published there and more “news”’ is made 
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there: new news, I mean—ideas; new-fashioned news. 
There is freedom there; free thought; free speech, and 
some day there may be a free people there. 


ME: BRYAN knows all this. When he was defeated 

for the presidency—both times—the newspapers 
pronounced him dead, politically, and they proceeded to 
kill him. The Germans have a good word for what they 
did: Todtschweigen. They set out to “silence him to 
death.”” They ceased to “cover” him. They would re- 
port nothing that he said or did, and he might have been 
killed and forgotten. But the Lyceums and the Chau- 
tauqua said: “No. There is still some freedom of 
speech in this country. Come and talk to the peo- 
ple.” And he went, and he lectured, and “the galoots”’ 
heard him gladly. They not only heard, they paid 
him for the service, so that he could not only preach, 
he could live. 

Others besides Bryan have been saved by the 
people of the Chautauqua and the lecture Lyceums. 
In the olden days, Garrison and Wendell Phillips—all the 
old fighters who 





for presidents, cabinet officers and other public officers 
practising law, speculating in real estate, and in the 
stocks and bonds of corporations which are forever for 
or against legislation, etc., and let even Bryan publish 
a newspaper! And what business is more businesslike 
than that? 


}rROM the new point of view, which, unreported by 
the newspapers, is coming to prevail, it would seem 
to be better for a secretary of state who thinks he needs 
more money than his office pays, to go and get it from 
the people direct than by some parasitical, round-about 
Wall Street, Business method. It keeps him dependent 
upon and in the hold of the people. And that’s what 
political “reform” is after: to make the government 
represent the people. 
But, say the newspapers, he is neglecting his work. 
I don’t believe it. I don’t believe William Jennings 
Bryan would neglect any public work, and I do believe 
that he will quit lecturing if he finds that he can’t do 
both jobs up to the handle. But neither do I be- 
lieve that all the 





could get no 
hearing from the 


press and the SS \ 
better people, NS 
were welcomed 

and they were 

sent onto victory 


by the Lyceums. 
And in our day, 
La Follette, 
Heney, Dr. 
Wileyandothers, 
oh, many others, 
have had _ that 
appeal from the 
press and the 
system, to—the 
people. 

It may be 
thought that 
the newspapers 
are jealous of the 
Chautauqua. I 
doubt it. That 
would imply a 
sort of malicious 
intelligence 
which they have 
not. And they 
don’t say that 
the Chautauqua 
is dangerous. 
They say it is 
undignified; it 
is a business and 
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run for money; 
it provides vaudeville entertainment, along with 
lectures by Dr. Wiley, Senator La Follette and 


Mr. Bryan; and that it is undignified for a secretary of 
state to appear there as part of a “show.” The history 
of the Lyceums, including the Chautauqua, is at least 
as dignified as the history of the Supreme Court and 
more so than that of most of the newspapers. And the 
gatherings I have seen were all dignified in the real sense. 
They are democratic; they are very unaristocratic; they 
are utterly unplutocratic; and they may sometimes 
seem pretty radical—to the press. But there is decorum, 
always. The Secretary of State is treated with more 
respect there than he is by the newspapers. There is 
music, there is what might be called vaudeville. But the 
vaudeville Secretary Bryan appears with at the Chautau- 
qua is not so offensive as that of the comic supplements 
with which he would have to appear in the newspapers. 

They say that it is very objectionable for Mr. Bryan 
to take pay for his lectures; that his salary should 
be sufficient. I agree with this last. I’d like to see no- 


body in the world get more than $12,000 a year, but the 
newspapers wouldn’t stand for that. 


And they do stand 





“ There is still some freedom of speech in this country; come and talk to the people.” 


newspapers that 
are raising this, 
the strongest ob- 
, jection, are sin- 
cere in it. Too 
many of them 
want him to neg- 
lect his job 
more. They 
want him to re- 
sign. They don't 
like his Mexican 
policy. They 
want to inter- 
vene in the in- 
terest of Ameri- 
can Business 
down there. 

And that 
brings us to the 
last stated reason 
for the news- 
paper criticism 
of Mr. Bryan. 
They are dread- 
fully afraid lest 
the foreign em- 
bassies and 
foreign nations 
will lose all re- 
spect for Mr. 
Bryan. I’m not. 
In the first 
place I rejoice to 
have the secret, 
aristocratic, plu- 
tocratic, diplomatic service of Europe see that “dig- 
nity’’—what they and our newspapers call dignity—is 
not needed in honest, open, democratic relations with 
other nations. And I feel quite sure that the agents 
here of the foreign embassies are telling them that 
it’s no use: that President Wilson and his Secretary of 
State are being fair, patient, sincere friends of Mexico and 
the Mexican people; that the American government will 
not make war on or even try to bluff them in the interest of 
American business; and that we will not let any other foreign 
nation “intervene” in the interest of European Business. 

And they know this; all the European chancellories 
do; they know about President Wilson’s New Free- 
dom policy of letting people alone whether in Mexico, in 
the United States or even in the Cabinet; and they know 
about Mr. Bryan’s practice of it, in Mexico, in the Cabi- 
net and at the Chautauqua. In a word, the European 
chancellories know the news; and for a very good reason: 
they “cover” it. And our newspapers do not. And 
that’s what’s the matter with them, as shown in the case of 
Big Tim and also in the case of Bryan. They don’t 
know the news when they don’t see it. 

















After a flight at a great height an aviator frequently suffers severely from the cold. 


Flymg Ten Thousand Miles 


feels the presence of a wall of preju- 

dice. If you leave terra-firma in 
an aeroplane, you risk your neck every 
moment you fly—such is the delusion; and 
there is, no doubt, some excuse for it. In 
the newspapers, day by day, one sees re- 
ports of aeroplane accidents; and, should 
you read enough of them, you picture 
the pilot as an aerial equilibrist, balancing 
himself perilously in every gust. 

Yet, for every accident that happens, 
if sceptics would only realize the fact, 
many thousands of miles are flown 
safely. At the aviation schools, for in- 
stance, now springing up on every hand, 
hundreds of miles a day are flown with- 
out mishap; while aerial journeys between 
London and Paris and Paris and Berlin 
have lost their novelty, for the reason 
that they are made so often, and in high 
winds as well as in calms. 

It is not easy, unless one has flown, 
to realize the stability of a_ well- 
designed aeroplane, or to grasp the fact 
that a machine, losing its equilibrium in 
a gust, may pitch earthward, only to 
regain its balance—sometimes automatic- 
ally—before there is danger of striking 
the ground. An instance occurs in what 
is known as “‘side-slip.”” Here an aero- 
plane tilts over laterally under the im- 
pact of a gust, until it ceases to move 
forward, and begins to skid like a car 
on a greasy road. But the airman, 
granted that he be flying high enough, 
is not unduly concerned. He dives 
abruptly, checking the sideway slip by 
a forward plunge, and then brings back 
his craft to an even keel. Strange illus- 
trations, which are well authenticated, 
have been given on the inherent stability 
of aircraft. While being flown in France 
in a gusty wind, a monoplane turned 
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A LWAYS, in writing of aviation, one 





Part II 


By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE 


completely upside-down, and one might 
have been excused for reckoning its pilot 
a dead man. But what happened act- 
ually was this: the airman clung grimly 
to his seat and the machine, after flying 
a little way in an inverted position, 
righted itself as unexpectedly as it had 
turned over. 

Caught in a squall, while upon a re- 
connoitering flight, an English military 
pilot fell 1,500 feet in a biplane that 
had rolled over sideways, and was com- 
pletely out of control. The machine being 
lightly loaded, however, its big planes 
acted as parachutes, and it fluttered down 
so gradually that the pilot, jumping 
clear when some ten feet from the sur- 
face of a field, escaped with a few bruises. 


HERE risk does exist is in flying 
low inawind. Then, should a gust 
destroy your equilibrium, you “‘side-slip” 
or dive, and your machine, before it can 
be righted, wrecks itself upon the ground. 
Proof of this was afforded me at Dover, 
when flying above the cliffs in the test of 
a new biplane. The machine needed ad- 
justment, and did not “‘climb” well; thus 
I was at low altitude whena dangerous gust 
caught me. Heeling over, the aircraft re- 
fused to answer its controls, and fell heav- 
ily. I was cut by wires and rather badly 
shaken, but otherwise little the worse; 
and the accident impressed upon me the 
fact that the higher you fly in an aero- 
plane the safer you are. Hence, when 
upon long journeys today, a pilot will 
sometimes rise as high as 10,000 feet; 
and at this altitude, should low-lying 
clouds make the earth below invisible, 
he steers accurately by aid of his 
compass. 
But when flying a year or so ago, it was 
scarcely wise to reflect upon the risks 


one ran, there were too many; today, in 
the air, one’s mind is easy, and a tour by 
aeroplane has become practicable and 
pleasant. 


(y= peril of the pioneer lay in the 
breakage of his machine; and this 
risk was grave, through insufficiency of 
knowledge as to strains set up in flight. 
Analyzing thirty of the early fatalities, 
I found that almost half were due to the 
weakness of machines. On one of my 
London-Manchester flights, the canvas 
fabric of my lower tail-plane became 
unstuck, through the machine having 
stood out in the rain. The loosened 
fabric bellied out suddenly, like a sail, 
and put an effective brake upon the bi- 
plane’s progress. Sitting in front, I 
could not see what was happening; but, 
observing my speed grow less, I glanced 
over my shoulder, noted what the trouble 
was and made a rapid descent—fearing 
the whole plane might rip itself off, and 
the machine become unmanageable. 

An experimental flight at Pau which 
I made as a passenger with M. Bleériot, 
is still in my mind. We were trying 
a plane of his own invention; the 
machine had a powerful motor, and was 
very fast. Also—but this we discovered 
en route, so to say—the new craft was 
awkward to turn. We rose and flew 
at a great pace; then a wood appeared 
ahead. M. Blériot sought to circle 
before reaching the obstruction, seeing 
that we were not high enough to pass 
above it. He tried to swing round, but 
the rudder of the machine was too small. 
Hence it responded sluggishly; and the 
pilot realized he must alight instantly, 
or crash into the wood. Our descent 
was so hasty we could not pick our land- 
ing. We hit a hedge first, at the speed 
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of an express train, then plunged into a 
ditch; and little was left of that experi- 
mental craft save fractured spars and 
strips of fabric. We, however, were not 
more than shaken. I should explain 
perhaps without delay what one may 
term the elasticity of an aeroplane. 
When a machine strikes ground, and 
wrecks itself, the process of fracture is 
to a certain extent gradual—one stay 
or strut breaking after another, with a 
cushioning effect that absorbs the shock 
before it can reach the pilot in his seat. 
Thus, if he is placed safely in his machine, 
it may shatter itself all round him without 
his suffering more than cuts and bruises. 
Illustrations are forthcoming in the case 
of “side-slip” near the ground. Here 
a machine falls often upon one wing, and 
this crushes like a concertina, deadening 
the shock before the body of the machine 
can strike ground. In many biplanes, 


chester race, I flew on even after a wind 
had sprung up,—my pursuit being in the 
nature of a forlorn hope. But gusts 
began to hit me so hard that the biplane 
swung right round under their impact, 
then passed temporarily out of control, 
and was at length beaten down into a 
field. A modern-type machine would 
have forced its way through such a 
wind. 


HE first men who could fly watched 

flags before ascending; unless these 
hung limp—indicating a flat calm—they 
did not dare to leave the ground. Now, 
at our aerodromes, men fly cheerfully in 
winds that blow spectators’ hats off, and 
we see a sixty-mile-an-hour machine, a 
thousand feet or more above the earth, 
fighting gusts which blow it backwards 
with the violence of their thrust. Dur- 
ing eighty per cent of the year—so stable 

















and it is now so familiar they prepare 
themselves for it. But numbers of eddies 
—many no doubt of perilous strength— 
lurk in the air unknown; accidents which 
are inexplicable may be due to them; and 
we need urgently an aerial chart, like that 
of the mariner, indicating danger zones. 

Over rivers, notably the Thames, eddies 
are to be found; and an amusing experi- 
ence, bearing upon the Thames eddy, 
befell me in carrying a passenger from 
Hendon to Ranelagh. I was using a 
biplane with extensions to its mainplanes. 
It was stable, but slow flying, and in dis- 
turbed air it rolled. The wind was fluky; 
and I guessed that over the river there 
would be pronounced eddies. So I thought 
it fair to tell my passenger—a traveler and 
shooter of big game—that our journey 
might be “bumpy,” and that perhaps it 
would be wise to postpone it. But this 
he would not hear of. 














For every accident that happens many thousands of miles are flown safely 


nowadays, an airman sits well behind his 
engine and main-wings, and such craft 
can crash down bow-first, breaking their 
landing-gear and planes but without 
injuring the occupant who is strapped 
firmly in his seat. 


HIS is how apparent miracles happen, 

and a man emerges unscathed from 
the wreck of a fallen machine; and it 
also explains how 150,000 miles were 
flown, with the crudest of first machines, 
at a cost of only three lives. 

But many lessons had to be learned and 
it was dangerous to learn them in the air. 
Blériot, for instance, who seemed really 
to bear a charmed life, broke one machine 
after another with almost monotonous 
regularity while perfecting the mono- 
plane upon which eventually he crossed 
the Channel. We did not realize the 
faults in early aeroplanes, or we should 
never have flown. The first biplane I 
owned was slow flying, and offered much 
head-resistance to its own passage through 
the air. Hence, in a wind, it was buffeted 
mercilessly; and even in moderate gusts 
was extremely difficult to handle. When 
following Paulhan in our London-Man- 





have craft become 
to navigate the air. 


it is now possible 


lines atmosphere, none the less, is 
full of treacherous currents, and 
many of its movements are incompletely 
understood. The unexpected is always 
happening, and a pilot who makes a 
manoeuvre safely one day, finds it dan- 
gerous to repeat it on another. While 
accustoming myself to the monoplane, 
I was circling one day above the aero- 
drome, and had made several turns with 
planes banked steeply. Then I tried a 
last. But this time, though I repeated 
my previous actions precisely, the ma- 
chine slipped sideways, and a moment 
or two later I found myself, with a 
badly-damaged craft, in the bed of a 
shallow stream. The monoplane had 
passed suddenly beyond control. 

The contour of the ground over which 
it blows has curious effects upon wind. 
Sometimes two hills and a wood, placed 
in peculiar relation to one another, 
will set up an eddy which persists— 
should the wind be in a certain quarter. 
At a flying school in England there is an 
eddy all pilots feel at a particular spot, 


“Tf it’s possible to fly,” he said, “‘let’s 
start.” 

As the wind was not dangerous, I 
agreed; but the machine rolled even 
before we reached the river. Then we 
were caught up by the up-river eddies— 
rising one instant, falling the next, and 
rocking sideways until it seemed we could 
not right ourselves. Unpleasant it was, 
but not actually dangerous—the biplane 
being quite within control. I was not 
sorry, though, when we planed down to 
our landing; and then, for the first 
time, I had an opportunity to inspect 
my passenger. 

He climbed from the machine without 
speaking; then, being habitually a man 
of few words, he expressed himself tersely. 
A wounded lion might cause one qualms, 
he said, but no incident of that sort, 
however perturbing, could compare in 
unpleasantness with the experience he had 
just been through. Strong-nerved man 
though he was, he had been shaken; and 
he walked away from the biplane like 
one who, after a storm at sea, sets foot 
thankfully upon dry land. 


The third of this series of articles by Claude Grahame- 
White wiil appear in the next number. 





CINDERELLA 


By Harriet MEAD OLCOTT 





In Backyard Bohemia 


N almost imperceptible breeze stirs 
the gas-jets overhead and gently 
undulates the twined French and 

American flags. There is a faint smell of 
warm damp earth from the little flowerbed 
in the corner. A loose cord taps against 
the awning above, almost unheard in the 
clatter of plates, the buzz of talk, and the 
scraping of chairs on the wooden flooring. 
We have just finished the soup and are 
nibbling at our bread in anticipation of 
the entrée. Will it be veal cutlet or pig’s 
feet? Bottles clink on glasses as the red 
wine is poured in, and for the hundredth 
time I marvel at the barbarism which im- 
pels us to add ice and still more ice. The 
air is warm, moist and still. 


HE bolder spirits among us have 

flung convention into a corner and 
sit airily divested of waistcoat and jacket. 
We flaunt’ delicate shirt fabrics, girdled 
at the waist by leather belts, and fear no 
reproof. The heat and what we once 
thought was good form are unfriendly for 
the time. One daring fellow in a freshly 
laundered linen suit, who has regarded 
the passing of the soup tureen with vigi- 
lant preparation for mishap, now leans 
back in his chair and smiles. Bare armis 
rest on the table, heedless of nursery 
manners—elbows off the table, children. 
There is not a woman there whose neck 
does not show the kiss of the sun. For 
it is a hot season even for New York, and 
the knowing ones have sought the hospi- 
tality of the Maison des Trois Soeurs. 
That is not the real name—publicity 
would ruin the tiny paradise, but many 
a New Yorker, and many a traveling 
stranger now in studio, author’s den, 
editorial office, or behind the foot- 
lights in London and Paris will recog- 
nise it at once. Who does not know 
and pay tribute to Marie, Josephine 
and Célestine, those brave and comely 
maidens from Brittany? 








whew long table at the end of the little 
backyard, presided over by the 
Seigneur, the oldest of us all, is full. Still 
we can always squeeze a little closer to 
admit a friend, and we have many. And 
then there is talk and again talk. Snatches 
of it reach my ears. 

“A woman has only two means of 
charming a man—by yielding or by hold- 
ing him at arm’s length——” 

** Wills, the dramatist, was never happy 
till he was engaged to some girl and 
wretched till he was free again——”’ 

“IT try to like him but he is only an 
American child—grown up!” 

*“Why are Galsworthy, Bennett, Con- 
rad and Masefield coming to the front 





here? I wonder if it is.because Amer- 
ican authors aren’t allowed to be 
original s 

“Patriotism kills art. You can’t 


change an imported play and expect it to 
have the same value. You don’t turn 
Wagner into ragtime surely?” 

“American hustle! Oh, Britishers 
aren’t so sleepy after all. Little Eng- 
lish girl wanted the kid part in Preserv- 
ing Mr. Panmure. They told her she 
was too big. Did she say ‘Thank you’ 
and retire to cry her eyes out? Not a 
bit. Went away—put on a short frock, 
a little girl’s hat, put her hair in pigtails 
and came back. She got the part all 
right a 








By ROBERT W. SNEDDON 


UDDENLY a cold nose rubs against 
my hand and [ start. It belongs to 
the intelligent Spot—puppy beloved of all 
for his bonhomie and his skill in the merry 
dance-waltz—“‘What’s wrong with my 
tail?”,—but his investigation is abruptly 
cut short. The dark-eyed Célestine 
snatches him upand he vanishes in squirm- 
ing submission. It is growing darker. 
The sky deepens to turquoise blue against 
which the trees interlacing in the neigh- 
boring yards stand darkly silhouetted. 
What a night it is—a night for lovers and 
poets. The young moon climbs blithely 
up the ladder of stars and pauses to smile 
down upon us. A _ yellow light flickers 
behind a darkened window and a gas-jet 
is lit. A bare arm hurriedly draws the 
curtains of mystery closer. Somewhere 
a dreamer is plucking the willing strings 
of a guitar—chords—snatches of plain- 
tive melody. Shut your eyes and you 
can hear in fancy the slow passage of gon- 
dolas on enchanted canals. 

“Wake up and pass the salad!” 

Our Englishman, the Star of Comedy, 
noisily proclaims that I must surely be pre- 
paring another extempore epigram, and I 
hastily help myself to the salad and pass it 
on. It is sacrilege to think of eating on a 
night like this, but what would you? 


HE determined looking woman with 

the tender eyes fans herself energet- 

ically in spite of the scowls of those who 
hate even the suggestion of exercise. 

“Don’t tell me that the place for wo- 
man is Home. It isn’t,”’ she interrupts 
suddenly. 

“Then you would have her and her 
children slave in factories,’ asks the lit- 
erary editor, lighting his fourth cigarette. 

“Work—yes. Under well-regulated 
sane conditions. She needs something 
to occupy her mind—to prevent her be- 
coming a social molluse——” 

“Ah,” demands the Star of Comedy— 
“Isn’t man her oyster? That’s enough 
surely?” 





HE determined looking woman squares 
her shoulders. 

“T never knew a man who could dis- 
cuss the question fairly. Why should it 
always be war?” 

““Economic conditions,’” mutters the 
socialistic subeditor, smiling into the eyes 
of the girl at his side. 

“TI deny—”’ says the Seigneur, and the 
battle of words is on. 


HE wife of the celebrated portrait 
painter is busy with a pencil behind 
the cruet, and I know what that lady of 
the auburn hair and the violet eyes is do- 
ing. The determined looking woman is 
being immortalised in a caricature such as 
I would challenge Max Beerbohm with. 
She will not mind—for we are all models 
for that satiric pencil. 


WISTFUL-EYED woman 1s 
muring into my ear. 

**T just love to sit all day and write at 
my novel!” 

“Don’t use such a word as ‘love’about 
art,’ says the Seigneur; “in painting or 
writing it’s not love—it’s pain—anguish. 
There are only two short moments of 
pleasure—the conception of the idea and 
the realization of its completion. The 
time between is torture!” 


mur- 





“T’m so sorry. I know what you mean 
—but you know—I can’t express it. I 
always use such trite phrases—that’s my 
newspaper work—” she says penitently. 

“Tt was Goethe said that... .” the 
Seigneur begins. 

“Oh, I just dote on Goethe!” the novel- 
ist sighs. 

The Seigneur’s eye regards her with 
momentary irritation. Ah, well, 
could be cross with her long? 


who 


HAT a deal of talk and laughter 
there is at the smaller tables! 
Here and there one can see literary gods 
who have descended from Olympus for 
the time, forgetful of royalties. ‘Five 
hundred for every one of the series and 
one a week,” whispers the poet with the 
mop of hair over his eyes. He is looking 
happier tonight. Last week he scuttled 
past me with a muffler round his neck— 
was it to hide the lack of a collar? 

“Your turn next,’’ someone says con- 
solingly, as we look at the jolly exile 
from Manchester who is making such a 
hit with his stories of Hebrew cloakmak- 
ers. The merry fellow next to him ought 
to be weeping. His first play ran a week. 
Still it is something to get a play on, so 
why worry. That newspaper man has 
been an English army captain and war 
correspondent and knows the secrets of 
European politics backwards. The man 
who seems to know nobody is an American 
who served in France’s Foreign Legion. 
He compiles school books now. The man 
who is laughing loudest in the corner has 
just finished playing lead in Strindberg’s 
grim play—“The Father.” The quiet 
smiling man with the tight lips is the ed- 
itor of a weekly with a million and a half 
circulation—for the people. The lady 
in riding dress is a noted sob-artist on 
one of the leading newspapers. The Eng- 
lishman with the drooping moustache who 
has just convulsed his party with mirth 
is the American editor of two large Eng- 
lish monthlies. The three men with pipes 
are noted English illustrators lured hither 
by hopes of American dollars. The dis- 
turbance in the corner proceeds from one 
of the editors of a humorous weekly. He 
has just been told by one of his contrib- 
utors that if his paper is meant to be hu- 
morous it is a serious affair, and if it is a 
serious weekly then it is a joke. 


T the next table is a French group. 
Among them I can see a contented 
couple from Marseilles, a barber and 
his wife—a hair-dresser. They sit silent 
and happy, for the farm they are 
going to buy in the south of France gets 
nearer daily. 
OP! Behold the two young waiters— 
the kids generally known as _ the 
“*keeds” are having a night off. Amer- 
ican champagne is the only drink for 
them in the corner with the pretty French 
milliner. There is constant bubbling of 
laughter from the fountain of Youth, 
and Mile. Josephine smiles upon them. 
**Eet is good beesnes for the ’ouse, n’est 
ce pas?” 


H, we are a motley crew out of the 
hungry lands who rub shoulders 
here. Friends all, for are we not guests 
rather than clients of our three hostesses. 
The cash bond hardly exists between us. 
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True we do not hesitate to pay and they 
to receive our modest addition but we do 
it in a manner fitting their attitude. If 
one is liked that will almost pay the way, 
and many a Bohemian whose sky is over- 
cast for the moment knows that his credit 
is still unclouded and that he can count on 
a good meal to sustain his efforts. Ah, 
the good hearts of those Frenchwomen! 
(The French heart is superior to the 
Saxon in a matter of this sort, and the 
evidences of a sympathetic race are never 
plainer than in the courtesies of a French 
restauranteur to his clients.) A guest is 
welcomed for his or her own sake—the 
monetary consideration is secondary. 
Croesus knocking at the gate, were he an 
overbearing fellow who desired to give 
his command rather than his request 
would find no entrance, and_ strangers 
who have carried in manners acquired in 
eternal warfare with waiters have been 
plainly shown that a second visit was im- 
possible. To dispute an account is to 
cast you out of all favor, for the house has 
a reputation for honesty—are not the 





Bretons honest as the day—and the reck- 
oning is kept with proud and scrupulous 
care. 


WE are pleased if the house is full— 
les affaires marchent bien—and our 
hostesses, you may be sure, will not 
fail to share that good fortune with us in 
the shape of some extra delicacy on the 
night following. Christmas and New 
Year’s Eve are occasions for a party to 
their guests and we are made to feel that 
we are indeed welcome. To anyone liv- 
ing a solitary bachelor life, or an exile 
from his own land there could be nothing 
better than the kindly feeling of fellow- 
ship engendered by this treatment. I 
have often smiled at the inscription in 
British theatrical lodgings—‘‘A Home 
from Home’’—but here it is verity of the 
verities, and when I count the friendships 
I have made about this hospitable board 
I bless the day which took me first to the 
Maison des Trois Soeurs. It was my first 
taste of that abundant hospitality given so 
freely and without thought of return which 











makes an American the most charming 
of hosts and the dearest of friends. 

‘This is jolly,”’ says the Oxford don and 
historian, breaking upon my musings with 
achuckle, “‘Ishall comeevery night I’m in 
New York. Everyone is so equal here.” 

“There can be no progress nor liberty 
for that matter without inequality,” says 
the Seigneur, lighting his cigar, and the 
challenge is accepted. 


HE smoke hangs heavy in the air. 
It is the smoke of battle. A mos- 
quito like an aerial scout dashes its planes 
into the gas-jet. Mlle. Marie, her cooking 
over, stands at the doorway of the 
kitchen. Behind her one can see the ser- 
ried array of liqueur bottles which Mlle. 
Célestine as willing vivandiére will pres- 
ently bear from table to table to revive 
the fainting conversation. The night is 
young and we are all poets, playwrights, 
artists and comrades. Let us remember 
we are in Bohemia and forget the bills of 
tomorrow. Let me light my pipe and 
plan a masterpiece. 


Ballade of Cities 


F all the cities that ask my praise 
From slant-eyed Pekin to sly Paree, 
In one alone would I pass my days 


While the Lord He letteth his 


Dear little Dublin is fair to see, 


And Shandon bells ring a peal 


That sits so snug on the river Lee, 
But—what’s the matter with old New-York? 


HERE’S a charming town on the river Seine 
Where the Goddess of Pleasure holds her sway, 
And if for a frolic you’re in the vein, 


By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


servant be: 


to Cork 


=— the place, the swells all say, 
Where the sun of fashion doth rise and set, 
And Piccadilly has precincts gay, 
Which he that has seen will not forget. 
Then "Is Majesty’s there, and for a bet 
You can see ’im ’andle ’is knife and fork 
Like a bloomin’ himperial cove—but yet 
We’ve Teppy himself in old New-York! 


geen has lovers, an endless tale, 
While Antwerp schnapps has inspired a few, 
And some do swear that no words avail 












Not a demoiselle there will say you nay. 
And then they have such a winning way, 


Till Peter’s city and dome you view. 
Prague hath her praisers; Venice too, 


You could not demur without remark; 


That holds the horses of brave St. Mark, 
But tho’ of these I would none eschew,— 





But should you at home elect to 
Why—it might be arranged in 





stay, 


old New-York. 


“GEE Naples and die,” was said of old: 


Pray let me tarry in old New-York. 


See York and live, I would fain amend; 


Whate’er your quest be it beauty or gold, 


Your heart’s desire shall have here an end. 


But should you fail, then on this depend: 


Steer not elsewhither your wand’ring bark, 


For the world hath not the thing to lend— 


The sum of all is in old New-York. 


LD’ Envoi 

mere let us toast with glasses high 
All fair cities of shining mark 

Where a man would gladly forget to die— 





And the Queen of them all is our New-York! 








Confessions of a Caricaturist 





[™ sorry William Taft is out 

Of Politics, without a doubt 
Of all the Presidential crew 
He was the easiest to do. 








Fe 
EW faces interest me less 
Than Rockefeller’s I confess, 


*Twould vastly better suit my whim 
To draw his bank account, than him. 


"THE evil that men write or paint 

lives after them. The good is oft 
interréd in their tomes. Too often only 
the worst mannerisms of a great artist 
are perpetuated by the imitators that live 
after him. 

In a late number of Collier’s is an ex- 
ample of the evil that has lived after one 
of the most original artists of this gen- 
eration, Aubrey Beardsley. The _pic- 
ture in question resembles that inky 
product of an idle pastime known as the 
Gobolink, achieved by folding the paper 
over a wet signature or smudge of ink and 
getting a kaleidoscopic effect of design 
by repetition in reverse. 

Underneath this evil relic of Beardsley 
is printed a quatrain which if it were in- 
tended for nonsense verse might be taken 
seriously as an evil that has survived 
Lewis Carroll. It is entitled ““The Soul 
of a Spider.” Before inspecting the 
freak, however, let us listen to the mega- 
phone of the Showman who exhibits it 
in the pages of Collier’s. 

“These words,” he says, “will bear 
mouthing both mentally and physically. 
The boldness of that figure, the undying 
soul of a monster spider crouching on a 
vast gloomy beach and eating rotting 
stars is all but stupefying; yet signifi- 
cance breaks in like a lightning flash when 
the poet compares this giant spider soul 


‘ 


PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 












AT THE COLONY CLUB 


“TI would never marry a man who smokes” 


Joking Aside 


in the banal influence of materialism.” 
—Whew!—Now for the quatrain. 


The Soul of a Spider 


The thing that eats the rotting stars, 
On the black sea beach of shame 

Is a giant Spider’s deathless Soul, 
King Mammon is its name. 


Once more the megaphone, this time 
announcing a curiosity called “The 
Trap.” 

“Take these lines from “The Trap” 
and read them aloud with emotional but 
well-weighted utterance—What close- 
eyed sympathy! What blasts of scorn! 
What realistic portraiture!” 


The Trap 


She was taught desire in the street, 
Not at the angels’ feet. 

By the good no word was said 

Of the worth of the bridal bed. 

The secret was learned from the vile, 
Not from her Mother’s smile. 

Home spoke not; And the girl 

Was caught in the public whirl. 





A school of “Desire” at an angel’s feet 
ought to succeed without the aid of a 
megaphone butas the Browningesque 
Benét remarks in the October Century— 
“But that’s enough, let’s talk of some- 
thing else.” 





Speaking of the Century since that 
dear old lady discarded her crinoline 
and felt slippers for French heels and a 





slit skirt, she has been trying her best 
to make up for lost time. Concealed 
in the October number is a batch, or 
should one say a covey, of Beauties 
drawn by W. T. Benda, which, had they 
been used for cover designs, would have 
made up for centuries of sobriety and 
high art. ? 

A remarkable thing about them is 
that, besides being well drawn, each one 
represents an individual type. Their 
piquant presence in the Century Maga- 
zine is a pleasing illustration of the 
*‘enthusiasm of the convert.” 
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The Blizzard 


How the young radical is sometimes merely ignorant of life 


INCE early afternoon they had been 
S flying along hard prairie roads 

amidst a spring-like calm; but at 
about four o’clock the man was vaguely 
disturbed to discover a gray mist hanging 
in the northwest and to note that the 
calm had given way to sudden gusts of 
wind, that rose and fell and then rose 
again with increasing chill and vehemence. 
In a brief half hour the blizzard was upon 
them. 

The girl was too ignorant of the chang- 
ing western weather to share the man’s 
fear. To be sure, she was accustomed to 
snow-storms, bad ones, too; but these 
merely caused inconvenience, they were 
never dangerous. Besides, she was ex- 
citedly happy, the shifting walls of snow 
swaying about them only adding to her 
sense of shut-in security with the man 
beside her. She snuggled comfortably 
down into the buffalo robes as the wind 
made more furious onslaughts, her eyes 
shining up at her companion like blue 
stars. 

The man did not want to stop. It had 
taken long waiting and endless pleading 
to achieve this moment; he wished to 
take advantage of it, now thatit was here. 
But he had already in his lifetime passed 
through three cyclones and half a dozen 
blizzards, so he had the frontier-man’s 
awe of the elemental forces of snow and 
cold and wind. “It’s no use,” he mut- 
tered. “‘We'll have to turn in at the next 
house.” 

The girl’s face paled as though he had 
struck it. She sat up straight, drawing 
one hand from her muff and grasping 
the fur of his coat sleeve. ‘‘We mustn’t 
stop,” she gasped. 

The man shook his head slowly, not 
once glancing at her as he picked his 
machine’s way through the baffling snowy 
mists ahead of them. He knew the peril 
of stopping as well as she, but he had no 
wish to subject this animated creature 
at his side to any physical danger. “‘ You 
never saw a March blizzard in Colorado,” 
he explained. ‘‘They’d find us in the 
middle of the prairie, frozen stiff. Now 
if I had horses they might keep the road. I 
can’t do it with thismachine. Tmsorry.” 


} had grown unreasonably dark in the 
few brief moments since the storm had 
struck. They crossed two culverts, nar- 
rowly missing the edge of each one. 
They went so close that the man gasped 
after clearing them. “I hope we don’t 
have to chance another one,” he said. 
“The snow gets in my eyes—” It was 
just then, when the girl’s fear of stopping 
was rapidly giving way to a greater fear 
of remaining out among those threatening 
ever-shifting walls of snow, that a feeble 
light came streaming down a bank at the 
right, and with a final burst of energy the 
automobile drew up before the low, deep 
door of a “‘soddy.”” A man’s form was 
framed in the doorway as the muffled 
note of the auto-horn was split intoa 
thousand fragments by the driving wind. 

The man at the door fell back with a 
cry as the two travelers entered the room. 
“God,” he said. ‘‘Ain’t it the doctor?” 
His look was wild. “Oh, my God, my 
God,” he repeated frantically. 

The house they had entered was the 
typical one-room soddy of the plains. In 
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one corner glowed a stove red-hot; in 
another was the kitchen “safe’’ on the 
top of which stood the lamp that had 
guided the strangers thither. In another 
corner stood a new oaken dresser, its 
top decked out with doilies and palpable 
wedding presents of glass and crockery. 
The floor of the room was covered half 
way across with rag carpet to mark off the 
living-room from the bedroom, and the 
windows displayed white curtains, that 
fluttered feebly with each new gust of 
the fury outside. The bed had been 
drawn from its corner and placed as near 
the stove as possible. It, too, was new, 
and of white enamel. Upon it, beneath 
the heaped covering lay a human form 
and from the depths of the quilts came 
the long, tortured moan of a womanin 
her supremest agony. 


i Niger suffering creature paid not the 
slightest attention to the intruders, 
but called unceasingly for her mother, in 
tones that struck white the young girl’s 
face and brought her to her knees beside 
the bed. 

“What is it?” she cried pityingly. 
**What is the matter? Can’t I help?” 

As she patted the woman’s cheek and 
futilely rearranged the bed-coverings the 
girl became aware of a murmured colloquy 
between the two men behind her, and 
presently she found her companion stand- 
ing by her side. His voice was gruff in 
his efforts to appear matter-of-fact. 
“The baby is about due,” he announced 
bluntly. “And the doctor isn’t here. I 
know what to do if you'll help.” 

She staggered to her feet, her lips 
parted, staring at the speaker, as realiza- 
tion beat upon her brain. Through all 
the intimacy of their love she had main- 
tained a spirit of delicate reserve. They 
had never in their conversation touched 
upon the deep issues of life and of sex. 
And to be thrust in a moment into the 
midst of the primitive and naked and 
elemental—it was like taking a forced 
leap from a precipice. But her voice was 
as composed as the man’s own as she 
asked him what she was to do. She re- 
membered now that he was the father of 
children. 

Trembling with the shock of the 
unexpected situation, yet yielding to 
the position demanded of her by her 
companion, she mutely joined him in 
a search through the poor little home for 
articles necessary for the coming crisis. 
In the dresser they found clean sheets 
and clothes neatly ironed and folded; 
in its bottom drawer they came upon 
little shirts and dresses laid out in pitiful 
preparation. 

**Sure you know what to do, all right?” 
The young husband turned suddenly to 
the strangers when they seated them- 
selves, silent and watchful, at the moaning 
woman’s side. The man, masterful and 
efficient, silenced him with a nod. As 
the birth-pangs tore the slight body of 
the mother soon-to-be, the sensitive girl 
sat silent and appalled. The man had 
lost himself in the role of physician. 


= was after midnight when the man 
and the girl ceased their labors at 
the bedside. The mother lay silent and 
rapturous. The young husband was 


holding his wife’s hand and whispering 
to her. Their faces reflected frightened 
smiles. ‘Tough luck, old girl,” he was say- 
ing as he pushed back a strand of her hair, 
“but you're all right now, and so’s the 
kid. You'd better go tosleep, hadn’t you?” 

The strangers prepared a meal, going 
about it with the same impersonal de- 
tachment. The girl was grave and pale. 

“We don’t live very high,” the young 
father turned to remark. ‘“‘My corn 
wasn’t no good last year. But such as 
we've got, take it and welcome. I guess 
you’ve gaved her—” he dropped his 
head suddenly upon his wife’s bosom. 

The farmer, ashamed of his emotion, 
was talkative and jovial throughout the 
meal. “I couldn’t place you right off,” 
he remarked, genially, to the man across 
the table. “But I know you now all 
right. I’ve seen you at the county con- 
ventions, and then I was on the jury in 
that case you had with the railroad. 
Your name’s Knapp, ain’t it? And I 
s’pose this lady—” with an awkward 
obeisance toward the girl—‘‘is Mis’ 
Knapp?” 


HE girl started, panic-stricken, but 
her companion maintained his usual 
self-control. 

“No, this is Miss Mary Riley, the 
teacher up at the ranch school-house. 
You know, it’s the spring vacation now 
and I’m taking her to Bruce to catch the 
flyer. Every time she has a vacation 
she runs off and leaves us and puts back 
for Iowa. Funny about these Iowa 
people. She says the only reason why 
she left Iowa is because she couldn’t 
bring it with her.” 

Mary Riley was feverishly thankful 
for his composure. The blood hammered 
at her temples, and she was afraid. With 
all her depending nature she leaned to- 
ward his stronger one; he had never 
suffered defeat. And for love of her 
this master of countless acres was about 
to become a fugitive from his kingdom 
of a thousand hills. 

The time dragged wofully in the two 
days that followed. Spring blizzards 
and spring rains in Colorado usually 
continue throughout three days, and this 
was true to precedent. The young farmer 
had stocked the little house with food 
and fuel against the day of the coming 
of the child. The two men improvised a 
bed for themselves in the corner; Mary 
Riley slept, when she slept at all, at the 
side of the woman. During the intermin- 
able hours of the gray days she read 
from the old books and papers she found 
about the house. The second day she 
chanced upon a little, dilapidated Bible, 
from which she read furtively, yet eagerly. 
She found in the ragged book a strange 
solace. Shut in with the very presence of 
the miracle of life, fanned subtly with the 
passing breath of death, the self-sufficiency 
of youth fell away; with the humility of 
those who have heard the Voice in the 
flaming bush she tried to grope her way 
to something she had never before needed. 

There were meals to get and dishes 
to wash; and the baby took much care. 
She had never in her life held a baby in 
her arms for five minutes at atime, but 
the mother praised her for her deftness. 
The feel of the little warm body against 
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her own was a wonder and delight, and 
the joy shining in the young mother’s 
eyes whenever the baby was laid by her 
side appeared to Mary Riley as the finest 
thing she had ever seen. She began to 
understand the meaning of “the light 
that never was on sea or land.” 


HE two men talked for hours in a 
friendly fashion, about the crops, the 
cattle business, the storm. Sometimes 
they turned to playing cards on.the oil- 
cloth-covered table. When chore time 
came they went out together to the barn, 
guided thither by a rope the farmer had 














stretched at the beginning of the storm. 
The husband and wife were enjoying the 
stay of the travelers; they talked wist- 
fully of the time when the storm would 
“let up” and the two must go. “The 
Lord sent you,” the young mother said 
to Mary Riley on the morning of the 
third day, hiding as best she could the 
emotion that arose to her lips with the 
words. “I only hope somebody will be 
as good to you when you come to have 
The girl turned quickly 
away; her throat ached for the relief of 
tears. 

That afternoon, at almost precisely the 
hour when the blizzard had begun three 
days before, the wind began to subside. 
It died away to a bitter breeze, the sun 
came out in a vivid western blaze, and 
the snow ceased falling. The travelers 
prepared to depart. 

“Tl leave the machine, if you don’t 


mind,’ Knapp said to the farmer, as 
he buttoned himself into his fur overcoat. 
“That is, if you'll let me have those 
ponies out there for the rest of the trip. 
Tl send them back tomorrow if I don’t 
come this way myself.” 

“Sure Mike!” the farmer responded 
with fervor. “I ain’t a very good hand 
at thankin’ people, but I just want to 
say that anything the old lady and me 
can do for you = 

Knapp waved a restraining hand. 
“The doctor’ll be along now pretty soon, 
I guess,” he assured his host. “I hope 
he finds everything all O. K.” It took 








** What is the matter? 


Can I help?” 


both men to harness the unruly ponies. 
“By the way,” Knapp remarked lightly 
as he hooked the last tug, “I left a birth- 
day present for the youngster in the 
sugar bowl. I thought I'd better tell 
you.” 

A little later he was tucking the buffalo 
robes about Mary Riley’s feet. “So long, 
pardner,” he called to the farmer. He 
leaped in beside the girl and the lean 
ponies bounded away. 

The frozen road was swept entirely 
bare in some places, while throughout 
most of its length enormous drifts blocked 
the passage. 

Mary Riley’s face was shrouded in a 
thick blue silk veil, behind which she lay 
thinking, thinking. When the capering 
ponies had quite settled down to an even 
trot on a particularly long stretch of level 
road she spoke. ‘Please pull this veil 
up, Ed,” she said. “I want to talk.” 


The man reached over and tenderly 
pulled the covering away from her eyes. 
“That's right,” he urged. “Do talk. 
I'm as blue as a weaned calf. Those 
cattle up in the ravines get on my nerves.” 

He had to explain to her what the spot- 
less, glistening mounds at the ravine heads 
meant. “It’s a shame,” he ejaculated. 
“Damn this country, anyway, I’m glad 
I’m leaving it.” 

Mary Riley did not know how to begin 
the words she had tested over and over 
to herself back in the little sod house. 
She had never seen anyone come out 
victorious in a contest against the will 











of the man beside her; it seemed foolish 
to put her strength against his. By 
tilting her head to the left a little she 
could just see his strong chin, above the 
burly chest panting beneath his fur over- 
coat; she knew that under the shielding 
cap visor blazed a pair of shrewd, uncon- 
quered eyes. She was glad she could not 
see these as she haltingly began to speak. 

“You're not going to leave this coun- 
try,” she announced. “At least not with 
me. And I’m not going to San Francisco. 
I’m going home, and I’m not coming back. 
You'll have to get somebody else to finish 
out the term.” 


OR five full minutes the man did not 
reply. Then he leaned toward her, 
looking down upon her with the smile 
one uses when one must coax a child out 
of its whim. ‘“‘Come, come,” he said 
His heart was leaping wildly at the hard 
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note of decision the girl had managed to 
put into her trembling voice, but it would 
never do to let her see his agitation. 

**T hope I can persuade you out of that 
notion before we reach the burg,”’ he said 
cheerfully. “‘We’ll just about make it, 
with fifteen minutes to spare if the trains 
are right. I suppose everything is off 
schedule since the storm, though.” 

The girl shook her head, appalled by 
the fierceness of frustrated desire showing 
in the man’s face, belving his careless 
words. “It’s no use, Ed,” she repeated 
weakly. “‘You can’t talk me out of it 
now. I couldn’t take you after that.” 
She nodded back in the direction from 
which they had come. “Is it always as 
bad as that poor woman—’” her voice 
trailed off into silence. 

“Oh, she got off easy,” Knapp assured 
her largely. “If there had been a hitch 
anywhere they’d be walking slow behind 
her, and the kid too. You needn’t worry 
about her.” 

“T wasn’t worrying about her; I was 
thinking of another woman entirely. I 
was just wondering— Where did you 
get vour knowledge? At the birth of 
your own children?” 

The directness of the question nettled 
him, but he answered calmly enough. 
“Oh, ves, some of it. But I tried to study 
medicine once. I stuck at it three years, 
and then I told father I'd rather brand 
steers than cut up cadavers. So he sent 
me out here. However, I couldn’t help 
picking up some of the rudiments in three 
years, and if we hadn’t happened along 
just when we did—if that woman ’d been 
alone with that green-horn of a husband— 
well, I guess she wouldn't have had a 
much better chance than those cows up 
under the drifts.” 

The girl gave a long, tired sigh. ‘“‘ Poor, 
poor women, all of them,” she murmured. 
She reflected a moment before she de- 
livered her next remark. “A man is 
a coward and a cur who would desert a 
woman after she had gone through that 
three times.” 

She could see her companion’s face 


“<“ 


HE great cars careening come roaring round the curve, 
The dust clouds screening their onslaught as they swerve. 
The dense crowd watching exhales a thrilling sigh, 
Their quick breath catching as the cars boom by. 


‘PEED on the straightaway——speed is what they need! 
\* Speed down the level—at the banked curves, speed! 
Their sharp staccato thunder awakes the hills to wonder 
At the grimed, masked devils that drive the dragon breed. 


go red, then white, then settle into grim 
lines of anger. ‘“‘And a woman is a fiend 
who would take him,” she concluded. 

During the remainder of the journey he 
wooed her with every resource of which 
he was capable; but as the town loomed 
up between them and the setting sun he 
knew himself to be beaten. ‘‘Go back 
to Molly,” she reiterated. “‘She wouldn’t 
hurt me as I intended to hurt her. She 
doesn’t need to know what we planned 
to do.” 

Just at the edge of the town he asked 
her to kiss him. She did so gravely, 
sealing her renunciation. 

“You'll have to let me have a little 
money,” she told him. “I haven't ten 
dollars to my name. I sent it all home. 
I thought I wouldn’t need it.” 

He reached into the bosom of his over- 
coat and pulling out his purse tucked 
it into her muff. ‘Lord, Lord, how I 
had planned to spend that money,” he 
groaned. Mary Riley made a swift men- 
tal reckoning, then counted out four of 
the bills and returned the red leather 
case to its owner. 


HEY drove straight to the station, 

where the east- and west-bound 
flyers were due to meet at half-past five. 
They learned that the train that would 
bear Mary Riley eastward was the one 
that should have gone through at the 
same hour the day before. The west- 
bound had not yet been heard from, the 
agent told Knapp. 

The delay of the trains had filled the 
little waiting-room of the station with 
tired, impatient travelers. The foul air 
drove Mary Riley out to the bare board 
platform; thither, in a few minutes, 
Knapp followed and the two paced 
silently. A truck-load of empty cream- 
cans rattled by them and disappeared 
into the baggage room; the station agent, 
shivering without an overcoat, came out 
and deposited his express packages in 
readiness for the hurrying train; the 
*bus came over from the hotel with its 
freight of traveling men and mail-bags; 


The Racing Cars 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


lean cowboys happened along, eyeing the 
man and girl curiously. Finally, in the 
gathering twilight Knapp became con- 
scious that one of the men had stopped 
and was staring at him with wide, 
astonished eves. ‘‘Good Gawd!” the 
cowboy shouted. “If it ain’t them!” 

Knapp turned to the intruder suavely. 
“Well, Sport—” he began; it was then 
that he recognized in the stammering 
cowboy one of his own men. ‘We 
thought sure you was under the drifts 
along with the cows,” he hastened to 
explain. ‘‘Your missus has had every 
man of us out sence midnight and we 
tracked you to Waverly, but nobody’d 
seen anything of you sence the blizzard 
struck. They’s a posse formin’ down te 
the hotel now to go out and search for 
your bodies. I'll go tell °em, and then 
it’s me for the high places. The missus 
was most crazy when I left this morning. 
The phone wires is all down and she 
won't know till I get there.” 

The man’s evident desire to relieve the 
suspense of the woman waiting out beyond 
the hills was not soothing to Knapp’s 
pride. A sudden challenge of resentment 
sprang into his eyes. He called after the 
fellow. “Say, Jim, get me a horse and 
Tl be with you in ten minutes. And say, 
tell that livery man to send Si Barry’s 
team home tomorrow. Pay the bill.” 
Jim seized the fluttering bank note from 
the extended hand and hurried away. 
The next moment Knapp was escorting 
a trembling girl to the rear Pullman of the 
train which that instant came shrieking 
and thundering in. Behind the film of 
the veil which swathed her face he could 
see the lights from the car windows 
gleaming on streaming tears. 

He stood and stared after the train as 
it sped on through the dreary, huddled 
little town. His thoughts were on the 
name that she had called him. “A 
coward and a cur!” he muttered. The 
returning cowboy cut short his bitter 
thoughts and the two men galloped off 
together across the darkening, snow- 
patched prairie. 


CLOSED my eyes gazing, and saw them in my mind 

Up the far hills blazing, and roaring up the wind, 
On the star-roads leaping, black bulks that shoot and sway,— 
Their fierce pace keeping on the fearful Milky Way. 


PEED across the heavens—speed was their need! 
Speed, with the meteors,—to Doom’s gate, speed! 
Their sharp staccato thunder shook sun and moon with wonder, 
And the stars whirled wildly before the dragon breed. 


Y I ‘HE great cars careening went roaring round the world 


With madness for their meaning, ’mid wild dust swirled 


And faster still, and faster, their engines ripped and raced 
While man who was their master must drive in haste! 


PEED across the cities—speed was their need! 
Speed down the valleys—up the high hills, speed! 
Until, a dying wonder, their sharp staccato thunder 
Throbbed away through chaos that claimed the dragon breed! 
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IX 


Lemuel Taketh an Auto-Suggestion from 





Percy the Fresh 
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] ERCY the Bridegroom (they'd lingered a week 
t At Lemuel’s place, ere they started to seek 

F Honeymoon joys) sat with Father-in-law, 

4 Talking the finest that ever you saw; 

a 


He was sure very nice 
About giving advice 
On pertinent subjects. At last he began, 
“Look hither, old man! 
I’ve been thinking a bit’ —here he puffed an Egyptian 
“That fast racing-cars are a sort of conniption— 
Too tearing 
And wearing 
For settled old age.” 
“Such brass, 
Go to grass!”’ 
Rumbled Lem, in a rage. 


“a old, then, perhaps, but—well, somewhat 
1N > advanced;” 
His father-in-law snorted twice, fairly pranced, 
“IT be older ’n you, s’r, and therefore 
Don’t care for 
Advice from no dudish and dapper 
Whip-snapper.” 





g “The fact that I’m young,” Percy’s lip kindly curled, 
Mi ““Means, of course, I’ve lived more and seen more of the world. 
And, as I was just saying, a fast racing-car 
Ill fits an old man at the age where you are. 
It’s like seeing grandpaps in college boy clothing 
Singing in glee clubs. I do view with loathing 
That which undignifies 
Age; for it signifies 
Lack of perspective 
And proper selective—” 
EM chortled suddenly, ““Haw-haw! by gar! 
I know that you want, sir—to borrow my car!”’ 
*“O mercy! 
? Not borrow!” 
i Cried Perey 
: In sorrow. 
F **T thought, sir,—a fact—what a chance this would be 
: To give your machine to Katury and me.” 


* Well, of all the 





Lem started, but Perey broke in. 


*T like a fair trade, though detesting a skin. 
Now here’s what I'll do, 






The Autopilgrim’s Progress 
By WALLACE IRWIN 
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(TO BE CONTINUED) 






If it’s pleasant to you: 
I'll trade my small car for your big one 
*“No good, and that’s flat— 
Why, drat 
And scat!” 


” 


how’s that? 





“SW 7OUR car ain’t wuth half mine.” But Percy spake true, 
‘**My car would be worth twice what yours is—to you. 

She’s a trim, cozy thing with a twenty-mile gait, 
Her engine is simple, her manners sedate; 
She can climb, her own pace, all the hills that there are— 
What more does a grandfather want with a car? 
Where once you lost patience and nerve-force and breath 
Coaxing an engine that scared you to death, 
You now might meander through long, happy hours, 
Stop to see cities, drink water, pluck flowers, 
A blithe, happy tourist, by night and by mornin’, 
Seeing the sights of the land you were born in.” 

“Bingo, 

By jingo! 

As sure as yer hat— 
Wonder 
Why °n thunder 
I ne’er thought o’ that?” 

And the next thing Katury’s new husband and Pop 
Went to the barn and effected a swap. 


= ONK HONE!” Looking fully as handsome as glad, 
Daughter Katury in bright, bridy blue, 
Percival Brown in a brash Highland plaid, 
Sat in the big, sporty gazabazoo. 
“Good-bye, Ma-ma! 
Happy days, Pa!” 
“Bless you, my children!” the old folks were saying 
When whizz! Like a rabbit let out of a bag, 
Straight down the road thundered Hiram J. Scagg, 
Driving his Cannibal Six. As he passed 
Perce cried, “‘ Not much!” 
Threw in the clutch 
And flew after Hi like a hawk from a mast. 


CE his neck from a window above 


Lem gazed, excited. 
See! It was gaining, his scorcher, his love 
“Bully! Dee-lighted! 
Rah for our Percy! Rah for the flag! 
Glory to fish-hooks, he’s beat Hiram Scagg!”’ [ 
But Mother, who also had witnessed the 
race, 
Smiled when ’twas finished, though pale 
was her face, 
Murmured, “I’m glad, 
Though it does seem too bad— 
Glad that she’s gone, and I don’t care 
how far.” 
Lem enquired, shocked, ‘‘ Who, our girl?” 
“No, our car. | 
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** A ND Pa, I’ve been thinking. Since son-in-law Perey 
Left us his roadster (it does seem a mercy 

It can’t go much faster than twenty an hour) 

Don’t you think we might, too, start our own bridal tower, 

Two in a car, all the time that we want; 

Sort of an elderly honeymoon jaunt?” 


And Lem murmured soft, as he kissed her cool cheek, 
“Cracky, we will—if it takes a hull week!” 














Otis Skinner and his daughter at their home in Bryn Mawr 


Lost—A Romantic Actor 


By OTIS SKINNER 


T was Sterne’s starling that beat its 
futile wings against the bars of its 
cage and cried, “I can’t get out! I 

can’t get out!’ Could the Reverend 
Laurence journey — sentimentally or 
otherwise—through the labyrinth of the 
present somewhat complicated theatrical 
situation, he might detect the voice of 
many starlings. 

The stage men who in conclave diag- 
nose the health of the body dramatic 
have been shaking their heads for a dec- 
ade and crying for the shows and actors 
of yester-year. Of a certain kind of 
actor there appears to be a plentiful sup- 
ply. It is a pretty good kind, too—the 
sort that become favorites with theater- 
goers, who possess the power to amuse, 
whose personal idiosyncrasies are molded 
by their owners into methods that sway 
audiences to moods of acceptance and 
delight. The actor of to-day is a special- 
ist—as much so as the patent lawyer or 
the throat doctor. He knows the thing 
he can do, and does it. If he is wise, he 
will look well into his assortment of odd- 
ities, and cultivate them as carefully as 
a gardener does his roses. Should he be 
lucky enough to have the galumphing 
stride or the vocal peculiarities of the 
late Sir Henry Irving (I allude only to the 
eccentricities of this fine actor), a squeak 
like Stuart Robson, or a crooked smile 
like our own beloved Eddie Foy, let him 
put up his stand of “Hands off’; for 
every little while a manager will take his 
nets and go fowling for precisely such a 
strange bird as he. And the more fre- 
quently he is exhibited, the oftener the 
playwrights will put him into plays and 
build incidents around his legs, his lisp, 
his grimaces, or his clothes. Having 
created a steady market for his wares, 
the specialist actor soon learns the 
kind of thing that sells best, and he 
brings his product to perfection. This 
is a fine thing for the actor’s peace 
of mind, his self-satisfaction, and his 
bank account; but it does not make 
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for his advancement as an artist, or his 
ability to impersonate. 


F your hair is silvering with years, 

dear reader, and your experience has 
led you along the lanes of delight that 
the theater has afforded, you may remem- 
ber when one man in his time played 
many parts, and his acts were more— 
many more—than seven ages. The man- 
agers of that golden country of Long Ago 
did not go about looking for “types.” 
There were two main divisions of players 
—the serious and the comic; and of these 
the first group was often subdivided into 
romantic actors and villains. Then, of 
course, everybody was either young or 
old. The man with fair, round belly and 
vis comica was never required to play 
Hamlet, nor the tragedian to play Mr. 
Toodle, but otherwise it was the player’s 
province to impersonate; and be the 
part light or heavy, grave or gay, he 
must give it semblance and smoothness. 


HIS school was of particular value in 
developing one kind of actor—the 
leading juvenile. Romeo, Claude Melnotte, 
Elliot Grey, Charles Surface, Mare Antony, 
Alfred Evelyn, were his especial property, 
and while he might be better in some than 
in others, he had no difficulty in giving 
free expression to a spirit of grace and 
romance in them all. It seems as if this 
race of players has become extinct. 
Whenever I or my associate managers 
have made a production of a play, our 
inevitable vexation comes in the search 
for the young romantic actor. The other 
kinds are known by their labels, and are 
found in goodly assortment; but the anx- 
ious manager’s oft-repeated cry is: “You 
don’t seem to be able to find a decent 
young man for the romantic parts.” 

I can not believe that this condition is 
caused by the death of sentiment. Lov- 
ers love just as hard as they always did, 
and the world is made to go around by 
the same means; but the motive power is 


no longer exhibited on the stage. The 
young fellow of the playhouse is a smart- 
flip, manicured person, conscious of his 
hands and his coat, monotonous of utter- 
ance, and ashamed of expressing a tender 
emotion. His attitude toward the ob- 
ject of his affection has the air of confi- 
dent possession, like that of the Apache 
toward his dancing partner at the Mou- 
lin Rouge. Of fervor, sweetness, and 
tenderness there is small trace. Could 
there be a reincarnated Charles Thorne, 
his Armand Duval upon Broadway would 
blaze brighter than all the electric signs. 


UT the fault does not lie wholly with 
the actor. The voice of passion often 
cries within him, but, like the starling, it 
can’t get out. In the present mode of 
stage management the free expression of 
emotion is often prohibited, but by far the 
greater bar lies in the poverty of oppor- 
tunities for such demonstrations in the 
work of our dramatists; they are afraid of 
frankness in a love scene, and Romeo, even 
though he sigh like a furnace, can not 
make bricks without straw. 

Perhaps the pendulum of the stage 
fashion will swing back again—it has a 
way of doing such things—and give us 
a renascence of tender emotions and their 
expression. It would be a great relief from 
the plays filled with politicians, crooks, 
cadets, white slaves, gunmen, grafters, 
gamblers, saloonkeepers, and detectives 
that are fretting their hour—let us pray 
it be a brief hour—upon our stage. 

The announcements that various pro- 
ducers are making for the present season 
lead to a suspicion that such renascence 
may not be far distant. It will be wel- 
comed by every one—the public, the 
critic, the actor, and above all by the 
producer of plays who may plan a pro- 
cess of cultivation for the benefit of the 
young men and women who feel it all, 
and can not express it, and who one day 
may learn the art of “putting it over the 
footlights.” 
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“THE ONLY THING 
THEY RESPECT OR 
FEAR” 








Nast took his idea for this 
picture from a remark in the 
“* Nation” that if these men closed 
their careers in peace and afflu- 
ence, it would be a terrible blow 
to political and private morality. 
The cartoon fits today as well 
as it fitted at the time of Tweed. 
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This (right) was one of Nast’s 
real inspirations. If he were 
alive today he could probably 
draw a head consisting of a 
money bag witha dollar sign on 
it and make it look just like 
Charles F. Murphy. 
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This (left) cartoon bore the re- 
STREN QTH marl: ‘* As long as I count the 
a votes, what are you going to do 
about it?’ The chances for an 
honest count are better today than 
they were forty-two years ago, 
but they are none too good. 
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"me one 10 Cun CONSTITUENTS. 
war THET LIVE LONC.SQ THal of on. 
Rrotome Poona.” PROSPER, 
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The Tammany leaders still grow rich out of con- 
tracts. They still make a great show of individual 
charity among the poor, at the same time that their bad 
government makes the poor grow poorer. They force 














It is still much easier for our police to knock up expenses through mandatory legislation from 
about petty law breakers or loafers than it is for Albany, and they make every bit of street building, and 
them to codperate with the political rulers in policing, and schooling, and lighting cost more than 
protecting the city treasury. it would cost under an honest system of government. 








The ‘Tammany 
Plot 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 
pees in February, a certain conversation took 


place between me and a man very high up in 
Tammany Hall. Please remember that this was 
seven months before eight men met at Delmonico’s 
and decided that William J. Gaynor should not be re- 
nominated by Tammany Hall. Here is the conversation: 

I: “Why was McCall picked out for Public Service 
Commissioner?” 

He: “They are grooming him for mayor.” 

I: “I thought ——— was likely to be chosen.” 

He: “‘Do not believe it. They don’t want anybody 
with so much independence.” 

I: “But Sulzer made the appointment of McCall. 
What is he going to get out of it?” 

He: “He has already gotten it. He got it last 
summer during the campaign.” 

I: “In what form?” 

He: “Campaign funds.” 

If you realize how long that was before the campaign 
funds were heard of by the general public, and before 
McCall was selected by the eight men, you will realize 
that this man had some knowledge of inside Tam- 
many affairs. To proceed with the conversation: 

I: “I thought Sulzer could not be reached with 
money.” 

He: ‘‘ Well, he can.” 

I: “If Tammany intends to nominate McCall, what 
about Gaynor? Won't he make trouble?” 

He: “Oh, they will find some way to manage him.” 

Of course, Fate came in to put the Gaynor ques- 
tion at rest, unless, indeed, his ghost returns to 
trouble Murphy. But this conversation shows that 
Tammany looks a long time ahead. Later, it went 
through the comedy of pretending that Murphy did 
not want McCall and that McCall did not want the 
office, and all the rest of it, just like the tricks at a 
country fair. But the fact remains that the inside 


The District Lieutenant 








The Collector 


Tammany man mapped the plan out to me just seven 
months ahead. 

Now, who is McCall? All his life he has been noth- 
ing but an exponent of Tammany and rewarded by 
Tammany for his services. But there is more to be 
said about him than that. Charles E. Hughes drafted 
the report of the insurance investigation. And that 
report as well as the evidence on which it was based 
are accessible. 

According to the report, Edward E. McCall actively 
codperated in a scheme by which his client, the New 
York Life Insurance Co., covered up and concealed 
from the State Insurance Department payments made 
to Andy Hamilton, the notorious insurance lobbyist 
who maintained ‘“‘the house of mirth” at Albany. If 
these payments were made to Hamilton for proper 
purposes there would have been no reason whatever 
for concealing them from the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Nobody will credit McCall with being so stupid 
as not to have understood fully the improper purposes 
for which these payments presumably were made; and 
in no case can he justify his actively codperating in 
concealing the payments from the State Insurance 
Department, the public and the policy holders of the 
New York Life. 

Edward E. McCall took a retainer from the Provi- 
dent Savings Life under the following conditions: (a) 
the president of the Provident Savings Life understood 
that McCall was receiving for his services payment 
from no other source than that Company and made 
the agreement with McCall for reasonable compensa- 
tion on that basis; (b) at the same time McCall had 
an arrangement to be paid by the New York Life a 
contingent fee consisting of a percentage of whatever 
benefit the New York Life should receive from a favor- 
able decision in the Provident Savings Life suit; (c) 
under this contingent fee agreement McCall appears 
to have received $40,000 from the New York Life for 
the payment of which the Hughes Report properly 
states there was no reason, that is, no justification; 
and (d) McCall’s brother was at the time the president 
of the New York Life. 

Here is an extract from the Report itself: 

“It is said they were ‘for general purposes of his 
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The Divekeeper 


legislation and taxation bureau expenses.’ Why the 
New York Life with its vast resources should have 
required moneys for the expenses of its department 
to be raised upon the discounted paper of its em- 
ployees has not been explained. The Company has 
not and never has had any record, voucher or state- 
ment justifying the conclusion that the avails of the 
notes were used for its purposes. Nevertheless, in 
December, 1901, pursuant to an arrangement made 
by George W. Perkins, at President McCall’s sugges- 
tion, these notes were taken up by J. P. Morgan & Co. 
on the payment of $56,720.55, apparently the balance 
then due upon them, and were carried by that firm 
until the following October. At that time, under the 
same arrangement, J. P. Morgan & Co. repaid itself 
by deducting this sum with interest ($59,310.79) in 
accounting to the N. Y. Security & Trust Co. for 
certain profits upon a participation in the United 
States Steel Corporation Syndicate. The New York 
Life had a three-quarter interest in this participation, 
and the amount retained by J. P. Morgan & Co. was 
charged against its share in the profits, the balance 
being remitted to the Company. The result was that 
the amounts thus in effect paid by the New York Life 
to Hamilton were not charged to the legal expenses 
of the Company, nor in any ledger account, and hence 
it would appear are not included in any statement 
of the expenses of the company reported to the Depart- 
ment of Insurance.” 

After McCall went upon the Bench, Andy Hamilton 
conducted for the Provident Savings Life Insurance 
Co. begun by McCall. The Hughes Report on this 
subject says: 

“The Provident Savings paid Mr. E. E. McCall in 
the matter a retainer of $1,000 in 1902 and paid 
Andrew Hamilton $3,000 in 1903 and 1904. The 
compensation paid Messrs. McCall and Hamilton by 
the Provident Savings was entirely adequate for the 
services rendered. Yet upon the basis of this decision 
it is claimed that the New York Life through a con- 
tingent arrangement made with Mr. E. E. McCall 
and Mr. Hamilton, both then under a general retainer, 
became obligated to pay upward of $130,000, or one- 
third of its total refunds of statutes providing for 








reciprocal taxation. (Hamilton getting $90,000 of 
this, McCall’s share would be $40,000.) 


“TY YNDER the decision obtained by the Provident 

Savings the New York Life became entitled to a 
refund in this State of $272,703.27. In the case of 
this company and others the refunds were provided 
for by credits upon the books of the State Comptroller, 
but in order to provide moneys for Hamilton, the New 
York Life assigned its credits to other companies to the 
extent of $90,386.47, from which Hamilton received 
that amount. There appears to have been no reason 
for any agreement on the part of the New York Life 
to compensate either Mr. E. E. McCall or Mr. Hamil- 
ton for services rendered in the case of the Provident 
Savings.” 


HY, therefore, did it pay McCall so much? 

We leave our astute readers to surmise. Those 
same readers will also surmise why Tammany can 
easily have the very biggest campaign fund it can 
desire in order to elect Mr. McCall mayor of New 
York City. 

One of the eight men who chose McCall was James 
E. Gaffney, an intimate friend and associate of Charles 
Francis Murphy. Gaffney received $30,000 for giving 
expert advice upon contracting to one individual. 
No doubt, the “advice” was worth the $30,000! 

Croker is pretty rich. 

Murphy is pretty rich. 

Where does that money come from? 

If Murphy gets in on November 4th, a lot of men 
will be pretty rich. 

Mayor Gaynor knew how they got rich. His last 
statement to the people, just as he left for Europe, 
includes these words: 

‘Do you understand the vast amount of contracts which 
the Mayor’s thirty-two departments give out in a year for 
work and material and also for supplies? If you do, you 
understand how much these hungry grafting leaders wish to 


control the heads of these departments. They want a mayor 
who will appoint their favorites as heads of departments. 


Everybody knows how Croker got so rich, and a 
touch of ideal completeness is added to the situation 


The Bowery Floater 
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when Mr. Croker, with characteristic 
frankness, makes a vigorous assault on 
Mayor Gaynor. He maintains that he 
attacks Mayor Gaynor because he left 
“five million or six million dollars,” after 
having a large family tosupport ona small 
salary. If his assault on the former 
mayor had been justified, instead of 
being a gross exaggeration, the influ- 
ences that led to the attack would have 
been exactly like those that led te 
Tammany’s attack on Sulzer. What 
Croker objects to is not any money that 
Gaynor made but the way Gaynor limited 
the chances of the organization to make 
money after their accustomed methods. 
Mr. McCall gave out, within a few days 
of the same time as Croker’s diatribe, 
that he too would make a great point of 
defending Tammany’s honor against the 
aspersions cast upon it. It is certainly a 
man-sized job,—this white-washing of 
Tammany undertaken by Croker and 
McCall. When Croker sets about a 
thing, he is thorough. He says, for in- 
stance: “Vice and crime were never so 
great in any administration as under the 
late Mayor’s term of office.” Presum- 
ably, this sentence means that Richard 
Croker thinks us innocent enough to be- 
lieve that Gaynor created the vice and 
crime, or a large part of it, instead of its 
being a natural product of the long his- 
tory of Tammany methods in our biggest 
city. To Croker himself, indeed, be- 
longs no small share of the responsibility, 
and in this very statement he recognized 
his power in various ways. For instance, 
he said of a commissioner of the Fire 
Department: “It had always been his 
policy to carry out my ideas.” And of a 
man who was supposed to be the leader 
of the Democratic party in Albany, he 
said: “I told Senator Grady to acquiesce 
in the passage of the bill.” He always 
exercised absolute power, and it enraged 
him when he saw Gaynor disobeying. 
What made Croker angry at Gaynor and 
what made Murphy angry at both Sulzer 
and Gaynor was their interference, to 
some extent, with the system on which 


Croker and Murphy and their hundreds 
of followers secured their living. 

It is not only money that Tammany 
destroys; it is also human life. In the 
triangle fire, one hundred and forty-six 
young girls were sacrificed through in- 
efficiency and greed, and there are one 
hundred and fifteen thousand women and 
girls employed in factories in New York 
in similar perilous condition. After this 
horror, there was a great demand for a 
fire prevention bureau. The law was 
passed, signed by Mayor Gaynor, and 
went into effect October, 1911. As soon 
as the money for it had been appropriated 
by the Board of Estimate, a raid was 
made upon the Fire Department by Tam- 
many, and the positions distributed at 
the rate of one position to a district, with 
no test of fitness, many of the employes 
recruited from pool-rooms and gambling 
houses. The result will be other similar 
fires and other similar tragedies. 


HE chance to steal through contracts is 
larger in the next four years than ever 
before. The rapid transit extensions in- 
volve the spending of about $330,000,000. 
The subway scheme is second only to the 
Panama Canal in the engineering enter- 
prises of today. If Tammany has the 
control of all this work, the amount stolen 
along the lines so graphically indicated by 
Mayor Gaynor will reach high in the mil- 
lions. One subway question is ended. 
There was a difference of opinion about 
whether the financial help was secured on 
the most favorable possible terms to the 
City, but that question of judgment is 
not an issue now. The subway issue of 
today is whether the lines shall be built 
by honest men or by thieves. 

Tammany hopes to accomplish two 
principal things in the election of No- 
vember 4: 

1.—To control contracts and thus to 
grow rich. 

2.—To control the police and thus to 
grow rich in another way. 

Mr. Kemble has drawn certain types of 
Tammany heelers which you see illus- 





trating this article. Tammany could 
never win an election in this City without 
the active aid of the criminal and semi- 
criminal classes. Even with their aid, it 
could not win if we had intelligent ballot 
laws; that is, if we had a short ballot and 
an absence of party columns. With bal- 
lot laws which put a premium on ignor- 
ance and party passion, the machine has 
its chance to survive but, even then, it 
needs the devoted assistance of the lowest 
members of the community. 


WE are accustomed to thinking of a 
haunted house as hidden in a 
clump of sighing evergreens beside a lonely 
stretch of country road. The window panes 
are shattered, weeds stand high in the front 
yard, and a hanging blind creaks dolefully 
in the breeze. A modern contrast to this 
impression may be found in the heart of 
New York City. A vacant hotel stands so 
close to Times Square that the glare of 
Broadway is the only illumination required 
to show the real estate agent’s sign that the 
property is to be disposed of. A little more 
than a year ago, some gunmen drove up 
before this building in a yellow motor car. 
They murdered a gambler, and drove 
away. They felt safe, for they were in co- 
operation with the powers high up in 
Tammany Hall, who had been accustomed 
to delivering immunity for the worst of 
crimes. This time, the gunmen did not get 
the safety on which they counted. They are 
in prison, and they are among those most 
interested in the outcome of this election. 
The hotel, soon after the shooting, went out 
of business for lack of custom. It opened 
under another name, but met no better for- 
tune, and had to close again. For months, 
it has stood vacant. Is it haunted by the 
blood of Hermann Rosenthal? Atany rate, 
the people of New York, if they have any 
sensitiveness must feel that episode as a 
horrid dream. If they have any enter- 
prise, any character, any will to achieve 
free government, they will not vote on 
November 4 to put the gunmen back 
in power, and to open the treasury of the 
city to Charley Murphy and his friends. 


Current Athletics 


By HERBERT REED (“Right Wing”) 


Big 


ALE and Cornell opened the 
football season impressively, the 
former disposing of the Wesleyan 

eleven rather handily, the latter taking 
care of Ursinus, a team that now and then 





prove too heavy 


Storer of Harvard should keep up to his last year’s 
form if the burden of the captaincy does not 


Teams and Their Preliminary Games 


has made considerable trouble for the 
big fellows. The Elis showed better 
football than was the case a year ago, 
and gave promise of increasing in strength 
as the season advances. The material 
was such as has been seen at 
New Haven in the last few 
vears, but the feature of 
Yale’s play that caught the 
eye of the spectator was the 
clever interference, much of 
it made beyond the line of 
scrimmage. 

It was apparent before the 
game was two minutes old 
that the Elis had gone back 
to the style of football for 
which they were famous 
some years ago—turning the 
runner in sharply and bowl- 
ing over the secondary de- 
fense. Backed by good kick- 
ing it was small wonder that 
the Blue attack was able to 
run upafair sized score. Yale 





showed a powerful line, and an aggressive 
set of backs that seemed to have ab- 
sorbed more coaching than has been the 
case in recent years. There was little in 
the nature of “star”? playing, merely a 
cobrdination rather unusual so early in 
the season. Did the rules permit of help- 
ing the runner this particular Yale eleven 
undoubtedly would be able to make much 
of that type of game, but even under 
the restrictions of the modern game the 
Elis should show a first-class offense in 
their two big games. 

Among the most interesting features 
of the team are its evenness in height 
and weight, the steadily good work of 
backs who are all-round football players, 
and the keen charging of a line that 
ought to be in top form for the November 
games. It was impossible to escape the 
impression of the effect of clever coaching 
both in line and backfield, and the ear- 
nestness of a set of players that works as 
if it was the first that ever took the field 
for Yale. Wesleyan turned out the 
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high class eleven that one expects from 
Middletown at the first stage of the 
season, and the Methodists showed the 
effect of the smart coaching of “Danny” 
Hutchinson, of Pennsylvania. Wesleyan 
had a good kicker, good ends, and a fair 
sets of backs. On defense the Middletown 
team was not quite as good as previous 
elevens that have worn the black and red, 
but the conception and execution of the 
forward pass were all but beyond criticism. 

It was the forward pass that made most 
of the trouble for Yale, and that put 
Wesleyan once in a commanding position. 
The clever execution of the pass bore out 
the prophecy that the smaller elevens 
would use this form of attack in the 
earlier games in the hope of scoring a 
victory over one of the big teams. Wes- 


Clever interference by the Blue that led to a high score against Wesleyan. 


season. There is every indication that the 
Blue wing men will come up to the best Yale 
standard when they reach their.big games. 

The general character of Yale’s attack 
reminded one of Arthur Howe’s team, 
albeit the backs did most of their heavy 
execution from the simple, old-fashioned 
formation, and without using any form 
of the shift. It may be that later in the 
season the Elis will go back once more to 
the Minnesota manceuvre, but at this 
writing it would seem that there was 
enough strength in the straightaway 
play to do considerable damage. 

It is indeed refreshing to find an eleven 
with faith enough in itself to play the 
simple football that proved so successful 
years ago, leaving whatever “trimmings” 
may be considered necessary for the latter 


YALE’S PROMISING BEGINNING 


HE Yale line is once more a powerful 
one, and if these Blue forwards 
realize on their latent strength they will 
be something of a handful for both Prince- 
ton and Harvard. Doubtless there will 
be considerable shifting before the team 
is picked from tackle to tackle, and the 
final make-up of the line will hardly be 
known before Yale strikes faster company 
than Wesleyan, but it seems certain that 
there will be plenty of weight, and that 
the old-time, steady Yale defense will 
be in evidence. Yale teams of the past 
have built their attack rather slowly, per- 
fecting themselves in defense first, the 
coaches apparently feeling that half the 
game was the ability to keep the other fel- 
low from scoring, and if I read the signs 
aright this particular Yale team is working 





The new coaching system at New Haven made an 


excellent start, and the Elis showed promise of power and versatility 


leyan’s type of play was well suited to an 
early season game, but it remains for the 
Middletown men to build up an all- 
round, sound attack by the time they 
strike the heavy part of their schedule. 

From the Yale point of view the opening 
game was more than satisfactory. It is 
apparent that the Elis once more are 
digging deep into the system that earned 
them so many victories in years gone by, 
and are putting together a team that, 
whether beaten or triumphant, will play 
the sort of football that is an open book 
to coaches like Hinkey and Camp, who 
have seen many a successful season. Even 
this one game was enough to prove that 
the Elis had made no mistake in pinning 
their faith to Howard Jones as head 
coach, and had been more than fortunate 
in choosing the men who are instructing 
the ends. 


| Digeer I am greatly mistaken, ends 
) will figure this year quite as much 
as they have in the past—not merely in 
looking after the “loose ball,’ but in 
making interference beyond the line of 
scrimmage. The Yale ends in the play 
against Wesleyan were almost always 
good for one man in the Middletown de- 
fense, and when it was necessary to cut 
in and care for one of the secondary 
defense they did better work than I have 
usually seen on Yale Field so early in the 


part of the season. I have always be- 
lieved that the simple run from the forma- 
tion of three men in a row and the quarter- 
back to feed the ball to them was as 
effective in these piping times of open 
football as at any time in the past, and 
Yale’s opening performance certainly 
proved that it was good enough for the 
early part of the season. 

Shifts depend no more upon accurate 
timing than the simple plays with which 
the Elis opened their season, and the 
fact that these simple plays were nicely 
timed was a vindication of the coaching 
system. Certain of the Yale backs, 
notably Knowles, may achieve stardom 
before the season is over, but even if 
they should fail in that they have al- 
ready shown that they were considerably 
above average, taken as a quartet. It 
would not surprise me were Knowles to be 
taught to kick as did Mitchell some years 
ago, for to my way of thinking he is one of 
the most promising men who have booted 
pigskin in recent years, and the quick kick 
close to the line will be one of the most 
important factors in the big games. 

Knowles kicks quickly and easily, 
and his punts should be difficult indeed 
to block. He is the type of man that 
can be run from a position very close to 
the line, and if the threat of a kick can 
also be used, he will make trouble for 
Yale’s foes later in the season. 


along that line. Only, the attack is better 
than usual at this stage of the season. 

Since the Elis no longer play West 
Point it will be more difficult than usual 
to obtain an accurate estimate of their 
strength on the eve of the big games, for 
most Yale teams have been made or 
unmade by the Army game—have gone 
uphill or down thereafter. Even a Yale 
team that was beaten on the “plains” 
has sometimes won both of its big games, 
and it has usually taken the match against 
the Army to bring out the individual and 
team faults that are to be found in mid- 
season even among real champions. 

The Yale schedule this year is not par- 
ticularly difficult, save that the Elis 
probably will tackle more weight than 
usual, and whatever the outcome of the 
earlier games it will probably remain for 
Brown to provide the crucial test, for no 
matter what the character of the material 
at Providence the coaching system is so 
good that the Brunonians will take a lot 
of beating. Indeed the Brown game is 
an excellent test for both Harvard and 
Yale, because the Providence men are 
usually in good form for both. Even 
when Brown defeated Yale by the score 
of 21 to 0 the Brown coaches had a good 
word to say for the Eli line. And at 
that time Yale was far from being a fav- 
orite for the big games. 

Cornell’s topheavy score against Ur- 
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sinus came as something of a surprise, 
for the Ithacans, although beginning 
scrimmage work unusually early, were 
not supposed to be much stronger than 
last year. Apparently Dr. Sharpe’s 
coaching has taken root, and the founda- 
tions laid a year ago have proved stable, 
Cornell faces a hard schedule this season, 
although there is no game with Dart- 
mouth, and it will be interesting to see 
what the Ithacans do with such elevens 
as the Carlisle Indians and Harvard. 


NE of the most interesting figures 
on the gridiron this year is R. T. P. 
Storer, captain of the Harvard eleven. 
It was his recovery of a kick on Yale 
Field last year that led to the rout of the 
Blue, and it was only natural that he 


O most readers, travelers and other 

/ citizens the New York Central 

Railroad seems like a fairly com- 
pleted enterprise. There is a certain 
solidity and permanence about this 
concern which smacks of nothing un- 
finished. Not to mention the long con- 
nection with the railroad of perhaps the 
best known family in the American 
oligarchy there are patent facts about 
the New York Central, such as its loca- 
tion, entrance into New York City, and 
certainty of trunk line traffic, which 
invests the company with all the dignity 
of great wealth, age, and stability. 

But the New York Central lines are 
akin to all other great American railroad 
systems in their historically corporate 
and financial complexity. Even the 
New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Company, which as all men know, 
operates a well-advertised four-track line 
from New York City to Buffalo, is a 
nexus of many, many older and smaller 
corporations. Only in the last few 
months has this legal person consolidated 
with or absorbed into itself nearly a score 
of other legal persons, or as they are 
better known, corporations, such as the 
Tivoli Hollow, Mahopac Falls, New York 
Central, Niagara River, Buffalo Erie 
Basin, Carthage, Watertown & Sacketts 
Harbor, Little Falls & Dolgeville, Utica & 
Black River, Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg, Oswego & Rome, Sputyen Duyvil 
& Port Morris, Mohawk & Malone, 
Carthage & Adirondack, Gouverneur & 
Oswegatchie, New York & Putnam, New 
York & Ottawa and numerous other cor- 
porations chartered by the sovereign 
State of New York for railroad purposes. 

The reader may dodge from the in- 
fliction of such a list, but it is reproduced 
here as but a fraction of the corporate 
complexity which goes to make up a 
typical, large American railroad system. 
From Buffalo to Chicago the New York 
Central owns more than 90 per cent of 
the stock of the great Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railroad, and _ this 
company in turn owns such powerful 
railroads as the Big Four and the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, the latter commonly 
known as the Little Giant. Then there 
are the Michigan Central, a railroad 
empire in itself, the New York & Harlem, 
the Boston & Albany (controlled by lease 
for 999 years) the West Shore and the 
Nickle Plate. The mind wearies at even 
enumeration of these companies. 


an 





should have been chosen to lead the 
Crimson this year. He finds himself at 
the head of-a team that has played re- 
markable football, and that worked its 
way to an undisputed championship. 
Not an enviable position for a football 
leader. A first class all-round player and 
a man who has shown the effect of ex- 
cellent coaching, Storer should keep up 
his last year’s form if the burden of the 
captaincy does not prove too heavy. 
Dartmouth and Pennsylvania should 
provide one of the best games of the 
season for both the Quakers and the 
men from Hanover seem to have fair ma- 
terial this year, andin Whitney Dartmouth 
has one of the best backs in the country. 
Under the new coaching régime at Phila- 
delphia there seems to have been less 


Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Riveting The New York Central 


There is no end to these subsidiaries. 
There is no limit to the number of di- 
rectorates a man may hold by merely 
being an official of the New York Central. 


Evolution from Little to Big 


UT in simple language, the history 

of the New York Central like that 
of other great systems has been in the 
main the acquirement of more and more 
railroads, and for the most part the re- 
tainment of these railroads as separate 
corporate entities. It is a cell formation, 
one upon another, a piecemeal growth. 
Probably the acquirement process is 
done, or nearly so. Harriman is dead. 
There is no further disposition upon the 
part of our Morgans and Rockefellers 
and Bakers to form giant combinations. 
The pressing, imminent problem is to 
cement and simplify what was long ago 
brought together by stock certificate, 
to consolidate for economy and efficiency 
and not merely for aggrandizement. 

J. P. Morgan, banker for the New 
York Central, recently testified that the 
‘assets and earnings are there.” Every 
person will know at once what Mr. 
Morgan intended to convey, and _ his 
statement of facts is indubitable. The 
assets and earnings are there, but of late 
years the stock has sagged and new financ- 
ing through stock issues has been impos- 
sible, which as a rule is an unhealthy 
symptom. Further issue of bonds was 
not feasible. So to raise needed capital 
huge emissions of ordinary promissory 
notes have been the rule. At present 
there are more than $100,000,000 of these 
notes on the entire system. 

Why has the stock dropped? Well, 
there are persons unkind enough to say 
that a sort of absentee landlordism has 
been partly responsible. Professor Taus- 
sig of Harvard speaks of the securities 
owned by those who live on their income 
especially where several generations have 
lived in that way, as a sort of distilled 
property. New York Central in the 
hands of the Vanderbilts is quite con- 
ceivably a more languid form of property, 
as it were, than the stock in trade of a 
newly landed Italian peddler. But a 
more immediate and tangible reason for 
the decline in New York Central has 
been the enormous and not immediately 
productive expense which the company 
has been put to for improvements such as 
the new passenger terminal in this city. 


emphasis on speed and more weight in the 
back-field, and if the two teams come: 
together with anything like evenly 
matched lines the work of both sets of 
backs should be well worth watching. 
Both teams are likely to have clever 
kickers and good ends, so that if they 
take to open play the game should be one 
of the prettiest of the season. 


a the time this appears the season 
will be in full swing and the big 
teams will have had a chance to sift their 
material and work out their type of play. 
It will probably be well into November, 
however, before the more progressive 
of the coaches will be able to try out new 
theories. In the meantime, if Yale lives. 
up to form the Elis will be hard to beat. 


I do not wish to arouse the ire of anyone 
connected with that marvellously effi- 
cient railroad machine, perhaps the most 
efficient in the country, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. But it is true that the New 
York Central is in a sense the first and 
most prominent railroad in the country. 
That is a fine advertisement, but it is a 
discouragingly expensive one to live up 
to. So much is demanded of a railroad 
in its position. A hundred million dollar 
passenger station is the worst. But there 
is electrification, new passenger fares, 
almost hourly express trains for 500 or 
1000 miles where most other so-called 
trunk lines run two or three trains a day, 
and similar decorative but none too re- 
munerative outlays. 


Two Kinds of Minority 
Stockholders 


HE New York Central maintains. 
that these improvements benefit 
such railroads as the Lake Shore, the 
Michigan Central and Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, and that these companies should 
pay their share. But an apportionment 
of expense is difficult. They are separate 
corporations. The maintenance of proper 
financial relations is intricate and ad- 
justments are hard to make. So the 
New York Central proposes to consolidate 
as many of these companies as it legally 
can into itself. Then their surplus earn- 
ings, which are large, will benefit the 
whole system more directly than is now 
the case. 

It is proposed to consolidate and sim- 
plify the corporate and financial structures 
that go to make up the New York Central 
Lines. The purpose is a commendable 
one in every respect. If there is one 
thing which makes for more graft than 
another, it is a corporation within a cor- 
poration. If, for example, it were con- 
ceivable that a small strip of railroad line 
between Spuyten Duyvil and the Harlem 
River, or the bridge over the Hudson 
River at Albany, were owned by separate 
corporations, most of the stock of which 
was owned by directors of the New York 
Central, these gentlemen might not care- 
how small dividends New York Central 
paid provided dividends on these little: 
companies were large. 

The New York Central plan is thus 
wholly in the right direction. But there 
are minority stockholders in the sub- 
sidiary companies, and it is not easy to» 
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adjust their interests. There are many 
kinds of minority stockholders, but in 
the case of these corporations, there seem 
to be chiefly two. One class consists 
largely of what might be called profes- 
sional minority stockholders, that is, | 
the kind that always make trouble. | 
The other class consists largely of insur- 
ance companies which have held fairly 
large blocks of Lake Shore and New York 
& Harlem and other subsidiary company 
stocks and will not sell out except on 
terms very advantageous to themselves. 
Naturally as a business proposition the 
big corporation will pay no more than it 
has to. It is doubtful if it would care 
to pay from $500 to $1000 a share for | 
the minority Lake Shore stock, but that | 
is the price some holders say they will ask. 


The Lake Shore Gold Mine 


J: years ago when the New York 
Central bought more than 90 
per cent. of Lake Shore stock it paid $200 
a share in its own 3) per cent. bonds. 
The agreement made with the Lake Shore 
stockholders prevented a further increase 
of Lake Shore stock, which is now ab- 
surdly small for the value of the property, 
and also limited the issue of Lake Shore 
bonds. This agreement is now a serious 
restriction upon the proper financing of 
New York Central improvements, so 
the New York Central proposes to ex- 
change these bonds for a new 4 per cent. 
bond of an issue to be large enough to 
finally include practically all the mortgage 
securities on both railroads. More tech- 
nically stated the new 4 per cent. issue 
will refund, or take up, all the bonds out- 
standing. There will be one, single issue 
of 4 per cents. at first $167,000,000, but 
to be increased within ten years by from 
$350,000,000 to $500,000,000 for neces- 
sary improvements. This huge bond 
issue will conform to the standards of 
investment for insurance companies and 
New York state savings banks, which is 
worth between one quarter and one half 
of one per cent. in interest rates saved to 
the railroad. At present the two com- 
panies are so tied up that they can sell 
only notes, debentures and collateral 
trust bonds, which savings banks cannot 
take, and two of which classes insurance 
companies cannot buy. The great new 
bond issue is to be a mortgage on both 
companies, and as soon as possible the 
companies themselves will be consoli- 
dated and Lake Shore stock wiped out. 








A Charge on the Future 


LONG comes United States Senator | 

Norris and asks the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission to inquire whether it | 
is proper for the New York Central to 
impose upon the public $450,000 addi- 
tional interest charges for 85 years, the | 
length of the new bond issue, or a total 
of $38,500,000, the difference between 
314 per cent. and 4 per cent. on the 
amount of the bonds for the time speci- 
fied. The objection is not a weighty one, 
because the extra charge is small as 
compared with the savings to be effected 
in raising capital. Anyone with a glim- | 
mering of financial knowledge need not | 
be told that one huge first mortgage bond 
issue on the New York Central from 
New York to Chicago will, other things , 
being equal, sell like the proverbial hot | 
cake. | 
“We believe,” said J. P. Morgan, | 
“that they (the proposed 4 per cents) | 
would take the position of a stable bond 
and, therefore, would be of greater ad- 





Made by a Specialist 


VERY maker, we 


suppose, is produc- 
ing the best car 
he knows how to build. 


Yet no two makes are alike, and 
no two makes are of equal value. 
Some one maker knows better 
than any other maker how to 
produce small, cheap cars. Some 
one maker knows better than 
any other maker how to produce 
superb electric cars. And 
Alexander Winton knows better 
than any other maker how to 
produce the world’s finest six- 
cylinder car. 


Specialists Lead the World 


There’s nothing accidental 
about it. It isn’t luck or genius, 
but hard work, concentration, 
and experience. We live in an 
age of specialists. Specialists 
lead the world, and easily out- 
distance the straddlers, the 
floppers, the men who do not 
know their own minds well 
enough to stick to some one 
thing. 


Cars That Don’t Make Good 


It's so in every profession 
every business, and especially 
in the complicated automobile 
business, where a single mistake 
can ruin a season's output. 
That's why some cars are up 
one year and down the next. 
Also, that’s why so many makers 
are forced to announce sweep- 
ing changes from year to year. 

How can you expect excel- 
lence in the car of any maker 
who switches and revises and 
discards his models so rapidly 
that he never has a chance to 
perfect any one of them? What 
sort of specialist is he? How 
can he hope to equal the Winton 
Six, which has been the sole 
product of the great Winton 
factory for seven consecutive 
years? 





WINTON SIX 


Long stroke motor, left 
drive, center control, elec- 
tric lights, self-starter, finest 
mohair top, easily handled 
curtains, rain-vision glass 
front, best Warner speed- 
ometer, Waltham eight-day 
clock, Klaxon electric horn, 
tire carriers, four-cylinder 
tire pump, demountable 
rims, full set of tools,;\German 
silver radiator, metal parts 


nickel finished. 


Fully equipped, $3250 











One Maker’s Method 


Mr. Winton never tried to 
make more cars than any other 
maker. He never tried to see 
how many different models he 
could make. He did not flop 
around from one thing to 
another, trying to monopolize 
the entire automobile. market. 
But, on the contrary, for longer 
than seven years, he has devoted 
himself to a single object—the 
perfection of one six-cylinder 
car, the Winton Six. 


The Result is Excellence 


That’s what has made Alexan- 
der Winton the world’s most 
experienced six-cylinder spe- 
cialist, and the Winton Six the 
world’s standard six-cylinder 
car. No wonder the Winton 
Six won high-grade demand 
away from four-cylinder cars. 
No wonder the Winton Six holds 
the world’s lowest repair expense 
record. No wonder it is a car 
of exceptional beauty and of 
goodness that stays good. For 
it is the one car in the world 
that has been most thoroughly 
proved, developed, and per- 
fected—the most satisfying car 
that money can buy. 


The Winton Motor Car Company 


118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





Our Book No. 15 tells automobile trade facts that you ought to know 
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Plain Facts 
about 
Champagne 


Can the customs officers im- 

part life, bouquet, flavor to 

a wine? 

Can a transatlantic steamship 

freight department improve the purity and deli- 
ciousness of a champagne? 

If so, by all means pay $2.00 for your cham- 
pagne—of which Uncle Sam gets 60c for duty 
But 
if not—buy Cook’s Imperial and get the best 
of champagnes, all of whose cost goes into 


and a steamship company 40c for freight. 


quality. 
Sold Everywhere and Served Everywhere 


American Wine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


"THERE'S many a man who 

has built a rare reputation 
as a mixologist who lets us do 
his mixing for him and keeps 
his sideboard stocked with 
Club Cocktails. 


Made from better materials than a 
bar cocktail is apt to be. 


Mixed to measure;— not 
to guess work—as a bar 
cocktail always is. 


Softened by aging before 
bottling—as no bar cock- 





At All 


Dealers 


tail can be. 
Y= 


G. F. Heublein & Bro. 
Sole Props. 


Hartford 
New York 


London 
BS 
ee 








in addition to resident 


'The University of Chicago 
ee 


For detailed in- 
formation address 





Mitchell Tower i 











22nd Year U. of C. (Div. C) Chicago, Ill. 








Be Sure You Get 
**A CORNER ON SADIE” 





in the next 
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' vantage than small groups of collateral 
trust bonds and debentures have been 
done in-the past. In our experience it 
has always.been easier to sell a bond on 
a larger than on a smaller property, pro- 
vided the larger property were doing 
equally well with the smaller. There 
is a broader basis for the bonds, there is 
a larger amount outstanding, and a more 
open and better market for them. They 
are disposed of more easily.” 

That Morgan is right is proven by the 
efforts other great railroads are making 
to consolidate and simplify their bond 
issues. The Great Northern, Burlington, 
St. Paul and Southern Railways are all 
anxious to fund numerous small issues 
into one large issue. Of course the fur- 
ther this tendency goes the less confusing 
will railroad finance be to the investor. 
At present no one but a special student 
can possibly understand the relations 
one with ancther of the fretfully intricate 
bond issues on most railroads. 


A Little Forehandness 


UT to return to the New York Central 
and finish with it. There may be 
another reason why the company is 
| anxious to consolidate its corporate and 
| financial segments. The company owns 


several parallel and originally intended 


| Rochester (N. Y.) Herald 

| Mr. Hapgood is quite right in holding 
that a publication of the kind which he 
edits should be written for adults, and 
not adapted to the requirements of imma- 
ture minds. It is really a manifestation 
of the intellectual weakness of the Ameri- 
can people that so much insistence has 
emanated from them that every piece 
of writing must conform to the require- 
ments of the sixteen-year-old school girl 
lor the boy of equally tender years. Let 
| the juveniles be juveniles, and read and 
' hear and see nothing which is unadapted 
to the juvenile mind; but to insist that 
every piece of literature and work of art 
| must conform to the requirements of the 
| younger ones among us, is to insist that 
|age itself will remain as immature as 
extreme youth. No progress in thought 
| ever will be made so long as we adhere to 
that foolish notion. Because the babes 
must needs be fed upon milk is no reason 
why their elders should be denied a beef- 
steak or roast pork, and because imma- 
ture minds are unable to assimilate the 
|products of the deepest thinking is no 
reason why mature minds should not 
have an opportunity to exercise their 
powers of mental digestion. 





E. L., Rockwood, Tenn. 

You may be, as an editor, what Jack 
‘calls a live wire, but your “shredded 
| wheat” style of illustrations are horrid. 
|Do you employ them because they are 
| cheap? 





W. J. McKone, Albion (Mich.) 

Like hundreds of others, we have 
awaited the change in management and 
policy of Harprr’s WEEKLY. We had 
hoped to have its visits continued but we 
fear we are not at all in accord with the 
new magazine. We have been keeping 
it on a reading table in our High School 
building but do not believe that it will be 
useful in that collection. From the very 
first issue we have failed to enjoy your 





to be competing lines. The sooner a 
complete consolidation is formed the 
harder the Government will have to work 
if it ever desires to unscramble this 
railroad omelet. There can be nothing 
illegal in the absorption of Lake Shore 
by New York Central because they do 
not compete in any sense and one is the 
extension of the other. But absorption 
of West Shore by New York Central 
would be another story, and so would the 
merger of the Michigan Central or Nickel 
Plate into the big consolidation of Central 
and Lake Shore. Here is a case where 
the legal representatives of the people 
need to be vigilant. Big corporations 
have been known to “put over” the good 
with the bad. 

Wall Street easily exaggerates the 
saving in operating expenses to be effected 
by a merger of these companies. For 
there will be a saving in this respect as 
well as in financing. But at least the 
huge undistributed surpluses and earning 
power of such companies as the Lake 
Shore and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
will be brought more directly into the 
open as added strength behind New 
York Central stock. The result should 
be to improve ultimately the position of 
New York Central stock, and the material 
and mental comfort of its scores of thou- 
sands of owners. 


What They Think of Us 


cartoons, we are one of those “‘inartistic 
people” that have always believed that 
**pleasantness,” “‘decorativeness,” and 
“the suggestion of sympathetic anec- 
dote”’ are worth while; in fact they all 
seem like things worth while. We are 
afraid that we are one of those “‘inartis- 
tic people” whose conceptions of art seem 
to be very much out of date. We have 
not been able to suppress a smile at your 
*“men of character, humor and insight” 
who gave us “Cats,” “Jack’s,”’ “‘The Hot 
Spell in New York.” Too much for us. 


A. A. B., Boston (Mass.) 

At last! Some one has nerve to get 
away from trash and publish real art— 
congratulations, and don’t give up! 


George H. Tripp, Librarian Free Public 

Library, New Bedford (Mass.) 

I am very sorry to see that HarPer’s 
WEEKLY had deteriorated as it has within 
the last four weeks. It is a poor promise 
for the future if we are to judge by the 
so-called cartoons by Stuart Davis, which 
have absolutely nothing to recommend 
them, and are about as inane products of 
decadent art as can be found in contem- 
porary publications. 


Detroit (Mich.) Evening News 

So far the newspapers have a monopoly 
on masculinity, crude though much of it 
is. Maybe Harprr’s can help us out 
with leisurely developed standards of 
magazine art virility. 


Samuel Russell, Salt Lake City (Utah) 

You are certainly going strong for the 
new freedom of the feminine gender. It 
is all very interesting. 


Long Branch, N. J. 

Norman Hapgood writes in what the 
New York Sun calls his “journal of 
snivilization” an article on “What 
Women Are After.’’ It is scarcely neces- 
sary to fill a page to enlighten us on this 
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subject. Women are after men and 
money, or perhaps better in these days 
money and men. We iive in hope 
that the new editor of Harper’s will 
cultivate the boiling down process in 
his literature. 





Chicago (Ill.) Post 

Norman Hapgood says he is going to 
make the rejuvenated Harpsr’s the organ 
of feminism in America. That means 
we are going to hear a good deal more 
about this movement in the future. They 
have been talking very frankly about it in 
Europe for some time. It is inevitable 
that what they are discussing as a human 
trend across the Atlantic should sooner or 
later become a topic of general interest 
in the United States. If it is indeed a 
human trend we are not to be left out. 
We are a little slower to be frank about 
such matters because the restraint of 
puritanism is still upon us, and many of 
us have not outgrown the idea that cer- 
tain subjects are taboo. But there are 
indications easily visible that this re- 
straint is chafing the minds of our 
thinkers. 


Moody Magazine & Book Co. (New York) 
A. W. Ferrin, Pres. 


I have just read the current number 
of the ““New” Harprer’s WEEKLY, in 
which you state editorially that your 
publication is the “organ of the feminist 
movement in America” and remark on 
the fact that such an article as “‘Unmar- 
ried Mothers” would not have been 
tolerated a generation ago. There are 
many persons who will not tolerate such 
articles now. 

If “Feminism” means, as intimated in 
the article referred to, the “landing” of 
innocent men like James with a “‘ Louise 
who has both syphilis and gonorrhea and 
is pregnant,” the Lord have mercy on us 
men. It is enough to have to bear the 
responsibility of our own errors without 
having the officials of maternity hospitals 
conspire with their diseased inmates to 
place upon us the results of John Doe’s 
doings. 


Mrs. Winnie Woodward, Oakland (Cal.) 

I just read your article headed un- 
married mothers, and oh, I want topraise 
you for having such articles printed. I 
have been a social worker in a private way 
in connection with my profession as a 
nurse and in connection with my Chris- 
tian Endeavor work, and oh, the heart- 
aches one meets, the sorrow before which 
one stands dumb, and all because—all 
because—mothers think so little of their 
high calling that they actually think it a 
disgrace and think their girls impure if 
they begin to question about these things. 
Oh, Mr. Editor, go on with your great 
work, go on and many saved girls’ bodies 
will be the result. 





San Diego (Calif.) Tribune 

In Harper’s WEEKty, Mary Roberts 
Coolidge, who appends doctor (or doc- 
tress) of philosophy to her name, sneers 
through two pages of excellent character- 
ization of our world-famed Bull Moose 
legislature. 

There are rude cynics who aver that 
women cannot reason and that they jump 
at their conclusions from the altitude of 
their intuition; but there are doctors of 
philosophy who, while not taking the 
trouble to deny the cynicism, insist that 
a woman’s “intuition” or whatever it 
may be called is usually more accurate and 
substantial than the boasted ‘“‘reason”’ of 


most men. But whether Dr. Coolidge 
was guided by her reason or her intuition 
it must be confessed that she gauged that 
Bull Moose legislature in the plenitude 
of its mooseness very close to its real 
measure; and she threatens that the | 
next session there will be another circle | 
of women, “larger, more assured, more | 
obstinate, and with more experience in | 
the psychological practice of legislators.” | 

Wherefore it is prescribed in the lit- | 
any of that legislature: From battle, 


murder, sudden death, and these women, | | 
Good Lord, deliver us! || 


| BLUE JABEL 


Winnepeg (Canada) Saturday Post 

Norman Hapgood, the new editor of 
Harrer’s WEEKLY, has enunciated an 
editorial policy for his journal which is to | 
include a consistent advocacy of all that | 
is proven best in the great modern wo- 
man’s movement. He sees in that move- 
ment, as must all unprejudiced students 
of the trend of the times, not merely an 
agitation to be condemned or supported 
as the mood dictates, but a deep, univer- 
sal upheaval with which we must all reck- 
on in the most intelligent manner of which 
we are capable. 


The Philadelphia (Pa.) Anatomical Record 

Anatomists and zodlogists, as well as 
other investigators who are adding so 
materially to the fundamental knowledge 
upon which scientific medicine is based, 
who depend upon the use of living animals 
for their researches, will be gratified to 
realize that one of the leading popular 
magazines has taken a firm stand in fa- 
vor of medical progress. 


Eugene W. Carr, Salisbury (N. C.) 

I wish every schoolboy in America 
could know and appreciate the full mean- 
ing of your article on heroism. You have 
given us a sermon in your few words on jus- 
tice, and every true patriot’s heart will beat 
faster if he reads what you have to say on, 
“What is a nation?”’ You appeal to our 
risibilities when you talk about Baseball 
English, and to the aesthetic side of our 
natures when you quote us Alfred de 
Vigny on beauty; and add your own 
words of wisdom to his. But the fitting 
climax to all is your beautiful prose poem 
on “Instinct” which suggests that human 
nature is the same now as it was in 1500 
B. C., that the maternal instinct and mo- 
ther love is the greatest thing in the world, 
“The hope of the nation”’, and that nature 
indeed takes care of us. 

I am glad you are back at the editorial 
desk. ‘One of the virtues of the crowd 
is that it likes to listen to the leaders” of | 
thought. | 


George C. Paine, Aberdeen (Miss.) 

The pictures are daub! Can’t you 
improve on this department? The edi- | 
torial devartment is namby-pamby, shilly- 
shally. Harprr’s WEEKLY deserves bet- 
ter treatment. 


The Vagabond, Mineral Wells (‘Tex.) 
Emerson, in one of his Essays, says | 
something about what happens when a 
thinker is turned loose in the world. 
With Norman Hapgood as the new edi- 
tor of HArPER’s WEEKLY we have an in- 
stance of a modern thinker turned loose | 
in a very complex world. The first two 
numbers of Harprr’s show a marked | 
change in the policy and make-up of the 
WEEKLY and the publication is destined | 
to great achievements. Norman Hap- 
good is the most powerful editorial writer 
of this age, and for vision and scholarship 


he has no superior. 


| Will Foster 
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A tempting relish 
having the true tomato taste 


_ KETCHUP 


Keeps After Opening f 


4 
Vine ripened tomatoes, from | 
selected seed, grown under | 

,/ our personal supervision, 

‘ carefully handled in sanitary 

‘ kitchens, same day as picked; 

' cooked but lightly so that | 

r the natural flavor is retained; 

~ seasoned delicately with pure 

spices; placed in sterilized |, 
bottles—this is Blue Label 

Ketchup. 

Contains only those ingredients 

Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government fy 

Our other products, Soups, Jams, | 

Jellies, Preserves, Meats, Canned | 

Fruits and Vegetables, you will 


find equally as pleasing as Blue 
H Label Ketchup. 








** Original Menus” is an in- 
teresting booklet, fullof sug- 
gestions for the hostess and 
busy housewife. Write for 
it today, giving yourgrocer’s 
name and mentioning *this 
magazine. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. ¥- 










These are the authors and artists who 


make the 


NOVEMBER McCLURE’S 


All News-Stands Fifteen Cents 


Ben Ali Haggin 

May Wilson Preston 

George M. Cohan Everett Shinn 

Marion Hill 

Wallace Morgan 

E. M. Woolley 

Owen Johnson Helen Van Campen 

R. M. Crosby Edith Macvane 

Burton J. Hendrick Sax Rohmer 

F. Graham Cootes_ C. H. Taffs 

Albert W. Atwood Clifford W. Ashley 
W. J. Enright 


Samuel Merwin 


Cyrus Cuneo 
Perceval Gibbon 


Wallace Irwin 
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HAS STOOD 

THE TEST 

OF AGES 
AND IS STILL 
THE FINEST 
CORDIAL EXTANT 














At first-class Wine Merchants, 


Grocers, Hotels, Cafes 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents 


for United States. 
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Help Wanted 


Male and Female 


The McClure Organization has a few more 
positions open for men and women who are 
tactful, aggressive, industrious, and — who 
possess ginger. 


If you have these qualifications, we will 
provide the employment and pay you well. 


We want representatives on our Three 
Great Magazines, McCLuRE’s, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY and THE LADIES’ WORLD. 


The subscription season is about to open. 
Everybody will soon be subscribing for next 
year’s magazines. ‘Thousands use our publi- 
cations each year for Christmas presents. 


The subscription solicitor will soon be reap- 
ing his annual harvest; you can have your 
share of this easy money. 


We pay liberal commissions, and also good 
bonuses; not the bonus that is next to impos- 
sible to earn, but a genuine extra remunera- 
tion that is almost impossible to avoid earning. 


You can devote your entire time or spare 
hours to the work. 


It will cost you nothing to try; attractive 
samples, instructions, etc., are sent you free 
of all cost. 


Address: 


Sales Manager, 


The McClure Publications 
McClure Building New York, N. Y. 











| Amelia von Ende, Takoma Park (D. C.) 
I have just seen a copy of HarpEr’s 
| WEEKLY, the first since I went abroad 
| some two years ago, and I am especially 
delighted with your intention of handling 
such problems as ‘‘ Unmarried Mothers.” 
The problem has for some years been 
studied and freely discussed by German 
feminists and _ sociologists, men and 
women. 


Modeste Hannis Jordan, New York City 
I am editor of a successful magazine, 
president and treasurer of a publishing 
company, National President of The 
Human Welfare League—and I haven’t 
a vote! My porter has, and my negro 
janitor has, but I haven’t. I pay my tax 
to the state, regularly and promptly, 
and I haven’t a vote! Iam a woman! 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Press 

It is becoming the popular fad nowa- 
days for those behind the footlights as 
with others who are constantly before the 
public to fall in line whenever Norman 
Hapgood’s premier brand of feminism is 
challenged and vehemently to declare 
they were addicted to the gospel of equal 
rights long before even its able masculine 
standard bearer came forth to battle in 
its defense. 


Columbia (S. C.) State 

Senator Tillman’s speech against wom- 
an suffrage has aroused HarpEr’s 
WEEKLY but, never mind, Norman, the 
South Carolina suffragette party will 
attend to him when she gets a chance. 


Clifford Howard, Editor of The Woman’s 
Bulletin, Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Naturally, I am keenly interested in 

your magazine as the avowed organ of the 

Woman’s cause. The epiphany of the new 

woman undoubtedly calls for recognition 

thru some such national medium; and 
that Harper’s WEEKLY should be that 
medium is indeed cause for gratification. 


Belle Ferguson Beers, New York 

I wish to add my quota to the expres- 
sions of opinion concerning the “new” 
Harper’s WEEKLY. This is to praise the 
quiet, conservative, uniform cover de- 
sign. It is indeed refreshing after the 
lurid, screaming, shrieking covers that we 
have been (and are) compelled to look at 
on every hand. That you will continue 
the policy and that others will follow your 
most excellent example is devoutly to be 
hoped. 


Ingalls Kimball, New York City 
Your publication is a nuisance. 
In the conduct of an advertising busi- 

ness, it is essential that I should know 

something about all prominent publica- 
tions no matter how inadequate that 
something be. 

When I got back from Europe the other 
day I undertook to glance through several 
copies of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 

I thought half an hour would do. 

This glancing has resulted in my send- 
ing out for the earlier issues, and aside 
from the fiction and the stage, I think I 
have read everything you have printed 
from the beginning. 

Obviously it is out of the question for 
me to give one publication as much time 
as this sort of thing takes. 

What is worse, I have actually bought 
several copies for real money, and sent 
them away to people. 

So the expense has become now not 
only one of time but of money. 
Something must really be done about it. 























